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Call to the Fifth International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement 


HE Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement will be held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, beginning Wednesday afternoon, February 28, at three o’clock, and closing Sunday 
night, March 4, 1906. These Volunteer Conventions are held but once in each student generation—that 
is, once every four years—and constitute the largest, the most representative, the most powerful, the 
most fruitful, and the most notable gatherings of the students of North America. 

The Nashville Convention will be attended by 3,000 official delegates. Fully 500 universities, 
colleges, and seminaries will be represented by leading students, both volunteers and non-volunteers. 
Professors as well as students are invited. It is expected that at least 200 missionaries will be present 
from nearly forty of the mission fields of the world. The secretaries of the Foreign Missionary Societies 
of the United States and Canada and other leaders of the aggressive forces of Christianity in North 
America willbe present. The national leaders of the various movements for work among young 
people, as well as editors of the religious press, are invited. Fraternal delegates from Europe will also be 
present, 


The Convention will have four prominent features. In the first place, the main program will occupy 
the morning and night sessions, and will include the strongest speakers of Christendom en the various 
themes to be presented. In the second place, there will be held in the afternoons some forty-five specia 
conferences, each with its own complete program. For example, on one afternoon there will be confer 
ences on the interesting and important mission fields of the Church; another afternoon on the varicus 
phases of work and the different classes of workers; and on still another afternoon the delegates will meet 
by denominations to consider the world’s evangelization from their particular point of view. The 
third feature will be a large and impressive exhibit bearing on the progress of Christianity in the world. 
The fourth feature will be the exceptional opportunities for intercollegiate, interdenominational, and 
international fellowship. 


The benefits of this great gathering are limitless. | Held at the most opportune time in the history of 
the Church, bringing together so many of the leading spirits in all the centers of learning, as well as 
the responsible leaders of the forces of Christianity, the Nashville Convention, with inexhaustible Divine 
resources available, will give a mighty impulse to the religious life of the colleges, stir the entire Church 
to greater zeal and sacrifice for the realization of her missionary objective, and make possible a truly 
remarkable onward movement in the world’s evangelization. 


If this inspiring hope is to be realized, it is essential that all who are interested in the progress of 
Christ’s Kingdom give themselves faithfully to prayer on behalf of the Convention plans and arrange- 
ments, exercising the largest faith in the Almighty God of the nations, in Jesus Christ, the Savior of 
mankind, and in the Holy Spirit, who energizes men to perform great and unselfish deeds. 


' John R. Mott, Chairman 
J. Ross Stevenson, Vice-Chairman 
W. Harley Smith 
Hans P. Andersen 

F, P. Turner, General Secretary Bertha Conde 

3 West Twenty-ninth St., New York | Susie Little 


Executive Committee 








Sketch of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions 
By Harlan P. Beach 


HIS Movement has its forerunner in the 

little group of Williams College students 
who so prayed and planned beside a Williams- 
town haystack, and later in the rooms and 
woods of Andover, that America’s first wholly 
indigenous foreign missionary society, the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, came into being in 1810, 
while her first volunteers sailed for India in 
1812. hese students in 1808 formed a 
society——* [he Brethren’’—‘*‘not for the pur- 
pose of sending others, but of going to the 
heathen.” One article of the constitution 
read, “‘No person shall be admitted to its 
membership who is under an engagement of 
any kind which sha!l be incompatible with 
going on a mission to the heathen.” ‘This or- 
ganization, which was kept secret for many 
years, still exists under another name and con- 
stitution at Andover Seminary. 

Andover’s example was followed by other 
institutions, and Societies of Inquiry yet sur- 
vive in a few of them. More recent anticipa- 
tions of the Movement are the College Chris- 
tian Association, which established a Foreign 
Missionary Department twenty-six years ago, 
the American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ence, that held its first Convention in 1880, 
and the Canadian Intercollegiate Missionary 
Alliance, both of which are now merged in 
the Student Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Though the present organization finds 
points of contact in the Williamstown-Ando- 
ver-Princeton forerunners, it was not until Mr. 
Moody, at Mr. L. D. Wishard’s suggestion, 
invited to Mt. Hermon the first student sum- 
mer school, that it finally came into being. 
That gathering, held in August, 1886, 
brought from our leading colleges delegates to 
the number of 251. God was present on 
the beautiful hillside, and naturally His work 
came to the forefront. Mr. Wilder and a 
few kindred spirits had brought the fire with 
them, and it spread rapidly; so that in ten 
days men were ready to heed Dr. Pierson’s 
thesis, “All should go, and go to all,”” and 
that the student’s relation to missions was 
“only a matter of supreme loyalty to Jesus 


Christ."”. Another week and the meeting of 
‘The Ten Nations forced men to prayerfully 
wrestle with the greatest problem of their 
life. Dr. Ashmore, China’s veteran, was to 
some God’s spokesman when he said, “Show, 
if you can, why you should not obey the last 
command of Jesus Christ,”” and when he 
bade Christians to “look no longer upon mis- 
sions as a mere wrecking expedition, but as 
a war of conquest.”” Bible-searching, private 
prayer in the woods, and united supplication 
——as on that memorable night when in Cross- 
ley Hall men agonized from twilight until 
midnight—brought light and victory, and 
when the Conference had closed, just one 
hundred men had volunteered. 

The necessity for organization was not 
realized until Messrs. Wilder and Forman 
had made their tour of the colleges during the 
year | 886-7, and the field had been allowed to 
lie uncultivated for the succeeding nine months. 
It was then found that lack of organization 
had led to disintegration and chaos. Accord- 
ingly it was decided by the leaders to limit 
the work to students and to place it in the 
hands of a supervising committee representing 
the leading student interests of North Amer- 
ica. [his committee is perpetuated in the 
present Executive Committee of six. ‘There is 
also an Advisory Committee composed of sec- 
retaries or members of eight of the leading 
mission boards. 

There are this year ten secretaries, most of 
them giving their entire time to the work of 
the Movement under the supervision of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Fennell P. 
lurner, the General Secretary, and Mr. J. E. 
Knotts and Mr. P. A. Conard, the Assistant 
Secretaries, are stationed at the office of the 
Movement. Their work consists in keeping a 
record of the volunteers, securing and filing 
reports from Volunteer Bands and_ study 
classes, arranging for and following up the 
visits of the Traveling Secretaries, cooperat- 
ing with the Educational Secretary attend- 
ing to the extensive missionary literature busi- 
ness, carrying on a wide correspondence with 
volunteers and students in hundreds of insti- 
tutions, and making the office a sort of clear- 
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ing-house between the volunteers and the 
boards. Harlan P. Beach, the Educational 
Secretary, also stays at head-quarters. He 
outlines courses of study, prepares and adapts 
text-books for the mission-study classes, issues 
printed suggestions to leaders of these classes, 
carries on an extensive correspondence with 
class leaders, and aids in the missionary insti- 
tutes and normal classes at the summer con- 
ferences. Dr. IT. H. P. Sailer assists the Edu- 
cational Department mainly by strengthening 
it through the introduction of better teaching 
methods at conference normal classes and at 
local missionary institutes, as well as by re- 
vising its suggestions to leaders. There are 
five Traveling Secretaries. Their work con- 
sists in presenting the claims of foreign mis- 
sions to the institutions visited, in organizing 
classes for the study of missions, in conferring 
with missionary committees and officers of As- 
sociations as how to best awaken and pro- 
mote missionary interest, in recommending 
plans and methods which will increase the 
giving, praying, and working for missions in 
the colleges, and in interviewing students with 
reference to devoting their lives to foreign 
service. 

Some results of the Volunteer Movement’s 
activities are the following: It has presented 
the claims of world-wide missions in nearly 
900 educational institutions of North Amer- 
ica, in many of them for the first time. ‘The 
systematic and thorough study of missions has 
been greatly stimulated through the efforts of 
its Educational Department. Thus in 1904-5 
there were in North American institutions 
1,049 distinct groups enrolled, with 12,629 
students enlisted for mission study. ‘The an- 
nouncement for 1905-6 offers thirty-five text- 
book courses and five outline courses for ad- 
vanced work. It has enrolled and aided in 
the training of a large force of volunteers, some 
2,800 of whom have already gone to the 
field. Through its volunteers and other 
agencies, especially the Educational Depart- 


ment, the cause of missions has been agitated 
and brought intelligently before hundreds of 
churches. While the student campaigns of 
the summer months of a few years since and 
more recently the marvelous growth of mis- 
sion study classes conducted by the Central 
Committee for the United Study of Missions 
of the Women’s Boards and by the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, as well as the 
wider agitation of missions by the latter or- 
ganization, have only been indirectly a result 
of the Movement’s work, they are partly a 
result of its influence. The Volunteer Unions 
of metropolitan centers have likewise extended 
the missionary idea through a variety of chan- 
nels into large districts throughout the country. 

The largest result of the Movement’s his- 
iory, however, has been the direct and indirect 
influence it has exerted on the students of other 
lands. Seventeen years ago the Volunteer 
Movement of the United States and Canada 
was the only student organization in the world 
employing the volunteer methods, organization, 
Declaration, and Watchword. To-day there 
are similar movements in Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, French- 
speaking Europe, Australasia, South Africa, 
China, and India and Ceylon; and nearly all 
of them have officially expressed gratitude to 
the American Movement for the helpful, prac- 
tical influence it has exerted in the formative 
period of their work. 

A development, largely since the Toronto 
Convention, is the formation of Unions of 
Volunteers from Great Britain and America 
in the larger mission fields. ‘Those of China 
and Japan are best established, and each 
year their annual gatherings result in a greater 
sense of solidarity, as well as in the discussion 
and formulation of plans for a more aggressive 
and intelligent work. The presence of this 
increasing company of volunteers at the na- 
tional conferences held from time to time in 
the non-Christian world is making itself felt 
more and more as the years pass. 


Nashville, the Convention City 
By Professor O. E. Brown, D.D. 


URING the next few months the atten- 
tion of vast numbers of students and 
missionary leaders will be fixed upon Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as the city of the Fifth Interna- 


tional Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. It is exceedingly appropriate that 
the Volunteer Convention of 1906 should be 
keld in the South, and no city of the South 














TENNESSEE STATE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE 


furnishes more suitable conditions for a great 
international student gathering than Nash- 
ville. It is located in the heart of the great 
basin of the Cumberland Valley. the famous 
blue grass region of the central division of 
Tennessee. Geographically considered, it is 
“the gateway between the North and the 
South.”’ It is about nine hours from Cincin- 
nati, ten hours from Atlanta, eleven hours 
from St. Louis, twelve hours from Chicago, 
less than twenty-five hours from New Orleans, 
and less than thirty-one hours from New 
York, and is entered by four great railroad 
systems. Many of its largest business inter- 
ests are in the hands of Christian men, so that 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of the city took the 
decisive steps which brought the Volunteer 
Convention to Nashville. 

Nashville is peculiarly a city of homes. No 
very large proportion of ‘its population is in 
hotels or flats. The homes of the city are cen- 
ters of hospitality. The people are accustomed 
to the coming of great conventions and con- 
ferences. lo no group of visitors have their 
homes been thrown open with greater cheer- 
fulness and larger expectations than they will 
be to those select students and leaders who 
are coming as delegates to the Convention, 





Nashville is pre-eminently a city of schools, 
and is the leading educational center of the 
South. It has thirty-eight educational insti- 
tutions with 800 teachers, and a student 
population amounting to about 9,000. It 
has students from all parts of the world. These 
institutions include Vanderbilt University, 
Peabody College, six schools for girls and 
young women, six colleges for colored people, 
three colleges of medicine, and two notable 
State institutions, viz., the Tennessee School 
for the Blind, and the Tennessee Industria! 
School. In addition, Nashville has nineteen 
public schools for a school population of more 
than 30,000. Vanderbilt University was 
founded by the first Cornelius Vanderbilt. It 
has under the direction of its Chancellor, Dr. 
James H. Kirkland, seven departmental 
schools and colleges. Its School of Divinity is 
the only one of the Southern Methodist 
Church. It has supplied forty per cent. 
of those who have gone as missionaries under 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. The alumni of the Uni- 
versity are leading teachers, lawyers, minis- 
ters, and doctors of the South. Honorable J. 
E.. Folk, of Missouri, is an alumnus of the 
law department. Five of the alumni of Van- 
derbilt have a special interest for the readers 
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of ““The Intercollegian.”” These are: Mr. F. 
S. Brockman, the beloved student leader of 
the Far East; Mr. F. P. Turner, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; W. K. Matthews, student secretary for 
two years in the South; Mr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, also student secretary for the South; 
and Dr. W. R. Lambuth, secretary of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and one of the greatest mis- 
sionary experts and workers of our time. The 
Peabody College has recently received the gift 
of the Peabody fund of $2,000,000. It is 
destined to wield an enlarging influence upon 
the teachers of the entire land. EEx-Governor 
James D. Porter is the distinguished chancel- 
lor of this institution. The Volunteer Con- 
vention will influence for the cause of Christ 
as cosmopolitan a local body of students as 
our country affords. 

Nashville is also a city of churches. It 
has 174 of them. Estimating the city’s 
population at 140,985, this means an average 
of one church for every 810 of the popula- 
tion. Six large denominational publishing 


houses are located here, including the publish- 
ing house of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, the Cumberland Presbyterian Press, 
the McQuiddy Printing Company, the South- 
ern Publishing Association, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Publishing House, and 
the National Baptist Publishing Board. There 
are nearly fifty religious periodicals, weekly 
and monthly, published in the city. Its re- 
ligious press has the whole South and West 
for its constituency. 

Here also are located two of the great 
Mission Boards of the South. These and 
other missionary organizations of the city ad- 
minister annually a fund amounting to about 
a million and a quarter of dollars. It is an- 
nually visited by missionaries from all the 
great mission fields of the world, and its peo- 
ple have an intelligent interest in the progress 
of the work in these various fields. 

Nashville has well organized Christian As- 
sociations, both for young men and young 
women. Here also is the office of the State 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Tennessee, whose student secre- 
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THE HERMITAGE, NEAR NASHVILLE, HOME OF PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON 


tary more than doubled the mission study en- 
rollment in the schools of the State during the 
past year. Nashville has as many as ten stu- 
dent Christian Associations. The Volunteer 
Union of the city is not so flourishing as this 
large group of student Associations implies. 

One of the most beneficent institutions of 
Nashville is the Ryman Auditorium. It was 
meant primarily as a Gospel Tabernacle, and 


What Is Expected from 
What the Mission Fields Expect 


S one of the eighty-nine favored mission- 
aries, who were present at the Cleve- 
land Convention in 1898, I can speak from 
experience in a measure. If God’s Spirit is 
present in the coming conference, as it was 
in those of the past, Nashville will mean much 
lor the nations that are yet in darkness. All- 
though primarily intended to influence the stu- 
dent world of America, the effect of the Con- 
vention will be felt to the uttermost mission 
held. 
1. It will present a unique and strategic 
audience of missionary leaders, present or 


has frequently brought together from six to 
seven thousand people for occasions of re- 
ligious and public moment. In this audi- 
torium, the Christian people of Nashville are 
expecting that the Fifth Student Volunteer 
Convention will release mighty spiritual forces 
which will wondrously speed the coming of 
the day when the Savior of the world shall 
**see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 


the Nashville Convention 


future, on whom the missionaries can press 
home the awful needs and the colossal oppor- 
tunities of their various fields. ‘lo reach such 
an assembly is worth a journey from the anti- 
podes, and the missionaries present from all 
parts of the Orient will doubtless deeply ap- 
preciate their opportunity and responsibility. 
2. Such a Convention exerts a powerful 
influence on the missionary organizations and 
Boards of America. A veteran secretary of 
one of the most conservative Boards testified: 
“These three Conventions, each exceeding its 
predecessor in numbers, interest, and power, 
have not failed to make a profound impression 
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upon all those who were conversant with 
them.” 
3. It will win recruits for the front. 


land did, Toronto did, and by God’s bless- 


Cleve- 


ing Nashville will in yet greater measure. The 
noble body of our best college men will not be 
able to resist the eloquence of the need—the 
world-wide need—of those who are without 
Christ. And that need will be set forth so 
irresistibly and sanely that it will meet with a 
response. [he Master of hearts will be there 
Himself, and He always wins recruits. He 
covets the best. 

4. As a preparatory experience for all fu- 
ture missionaries and candidates, Nashville 
stands alone. To attend such a Convention 
is to receive an inspiration and a benediction 
on the eve of sailing from the home of one’s 
youth to the new homeland of service. Every 
missionary under appointment robs himself of 
a birthright if he fails to appear at Nashville. 

5. Lastly, mission fields expect and will re- 
ceive great blessing from this coming Conven- 
tion in answered prayer. Who knows but it 
may be followed by great and world-wide re- 
vivals> Such a gathering, with one accord, in 
Chnist’s name, to ask for what He himself has 
promised, is a gigantic dynamo of spiritual 
power for the Kingdom. Who can measure 
the accumulative and self-propagating prayer- 
force of a band of 4,000 united hearts? 
Come, fellow missionaries and fellow students, 
let us all gather to receive the inspiration and 
get the esprit de corps of our Leader, as we 
sing the Marsellaise of the coming kingdom. 


S. M. Zwemer, D.D. 


Expectations of the Boards 


I am looking with high hopes toward the 
coming Quadrennial Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement at Nashville, 
Tenn. Iam more and more deeply impressed 
with the magnificent influence of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. I believe that it is 
doing more than any other agency, perhaps 
more than all other agencies combined, to pre- 
sent the claims of Christ’s service persuasively 
and yet commandingly to the educated young 
men of our own and other lands. A large 
majority of our present new missionaries were 
student volunteers, while I am sure that the 
Movement is also powerfully affecting for good 
the missionary interest of many who remain 
at home. The Nashville Convention prom- 
ises to bring together the most remarkable body 
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of intelligent, consecrated young men and 
women that this country has seen. The plans 
for it are on a scale commensurate with the 
dignity of the occasion. The leadership of the 
Convention has my unqualified support. | 
pray that God may mightily use that gather- 
ing to deepen and strengthen the conviction 
of the young men of our country, that the 
knowledge of Christ should be speedily given 
to the whole world. 


Secretary Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 
Students of Other Lands 


Experience of former Volunteer Con- 
ventions gives ground for high hope that 
the Nashville Convention will be full of signifi- 
cance for the students of other lands. 

1. The students of non-Christian lands are 
in dire, if unconscious, need of the ministry of 
the Gospel at the hands of their fellow stu- 
dents of the West. ‘The present eagerness of 
China for light from the Occident, the call 
of present conditions of Japanese men and 
women students for the very best, and only 
the very best, that the Christian forces of our 
universities can supply, the deep spiritual needs 
and longings of the students of India, all alike 
make the present a time of crisis, when student 
missions to students may be a deciding factor 
in winning these lands for Christ. American 
Student Volunteer Conventions in the past 
have been the means through which God 
has given the call to some who are laboring 
among students in the great empires of the 
Orient. Surely the future records of the For- 
eign Departments of the Associations will 
show that the coming Convention has been 
blessed to such decisions in yet far greater 
measure; and students won for Christ in India, 
China, Japan, and other lands will, if they can 
but trace their spiritual history, rise up to give 
thanks to God that the Nashville Convention 
was held. 

2. Volunteer Conventions in both America 
and Great Britain have been singularly fruit- 
ful in stimulating Christian missionary move- 
ments in other lands. The first two Conven- 
tions in Cleveland and Detroit exercised, 
through Mr. Wilder’s visits to Great Britain 
and Mr. Fraser’s visit to America, an influ- 
ence of enormous weight, both in the founding 
and the development of the British Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. The Dutch 
Christian Students’ Union was founded by the 
cight student delegates from Holland, who at- 
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tended the Liverpool Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, January, 1900. Again, it was the 
announcement of that conference which fist 
called the attention of Australasian students to 
the Christian movement sweeping through the 
universities of other lands, and it was that 
same conference which supplied the funds for 
Mr. Mott’s visit to Australia, where he found- 
ed the Australasian Student Christian Union. 
Ihe starting of Christian work among the 
women students of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and of Germany owes something to the 
influence of student delegations from these 
lands to Liverpool in 1896 and to Edinburgh 
in 1904. Such instances might be multiplied. 
Shall we not give thanks to God and raise our 
faith and hope high for yet greater develop- 
ments among the students of other lands. May 
not, for example, the vision which Nashville 
may give of what is being accomplished 
through the American Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, lead to the development of 
similar movements in other countries through 
the agency of the volunteers of these lands. 

3. Let us dare to hope, too, that Nash- 
ville may, like other such conventions in the 
past, bear fruit in the discovery or develop- 
\wment of personalities whom God will deign to 
usé'for. the spread of His Kingdom among stu- 
and throughout the world. Such a 
nvention is God’s testing time both to those 
“wht lead it and to those who come to hear. 
The British Student Christian Movement has 
only had twelve woman secretaries. ‘Three at 
least of these—and they have been those 
whose subsequent work has meant much to the 
women students of Britain and other lands— 
owe much in their spiritual life, and almost 
everything in their life as volunteers and mis- 
sionaries, to what they learned of God at the 
Liverpool Conference in 1896. And this is 
but one instance among many that might be 
given. Let us pray that God may call forth 
through the Nashville Convention men and 
women filled with the Spirit to be our leaders. 
Let us lift up our hearts unto the Lord. 

Ruth Rouse. 


What for the Non- Volunteer ? 


The Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville will be the duplicate, on a larger 
scale, of the momentous Convention held at 
Toronto in 1902. No one who attended 
that Convention will ever forget it, nor cease 
to be envious of those who can attend suc- 


ceeding -meetings. For the missionaries, for 
the volunteers, for the churches and colleges 
of a continent, for the non-volunteers, “ Toron- 
to”” meant much indeed. Nashville, obvious- 
ly, will mean to the non-volunteer just what 
‘Toronto meant, only in a higher degree. What 
did Toronto mean, then? It meant primarily 
three things, information, inspiration, self-ex- 
amination. 

It meant information about many things 
about the world, about the men and women 
that constitute the world, about the conditions 
in which they live physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, spiritually; about the governments, sys- 
tems, religions, customs that rule their lives; 
about the conflicting thought currents that are 
sweeping over continents of people; about the 
progress of Christian teaching and practice— 
feeble, struggling, surging, triumphant—-some- 
times breaking through the thick crust of con- 
servatism and ignorance, gloriously provoking 
violence and upheaval, sometimes welcomed 
and pursued, guiding and stimulating eagerly 
questioning thought; sometimes, by strategic 
effort and inherent power, leading a whole na- 
tion from scientific materialism to rational be- 
lief. “Toronto gave us information about great 
world movements; information that appealed 
to whatever of the statesman we had in us; in- 
formation that baffled and yet demanded our 
comprehension. 

Toronto gave us inspiration. Every day 
the Convention met in the tangible power of 
God; every day, from men and women whose 
lives God had dominated, we heard messages 
of faith and courage, and of fellowship in the 
sufferings and victories of the Master; every 
day we were led in the spirit to a new moun- 
tain of transfiguration. It is impossible to tell 
adequately of the power of those meetings; 
those who were at Toronto remember it to 
this day most vividly. 

And, finally, no man left Toronto without 
having faced the question of his own motive 
and purpose in life. This did not mean a 
necessary decision for the foreign work; but 
it surely did mean an inevitable decision 
against the life of acquisition for self, and for 
the life of service for others. For the volun- 
teer, this was the foreign field; for the non- 
volunteer, this at home. No man who hopes 
intelligently and zealously to support the 
Christianizing forward movements of _ the 
world can afford to miss the Nashville Conven- 
tion. Roy Smith Wallace. 
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Why Send Delegations to Nashville? 


By Robert E. Speer 


HERE is not a higher educational in- 

stitution in America which can afford 
not to be represented at the Fifth Student Vol- 
unteer Convention in Nashville. There are 
many which will find it difficult, financially, 
but they will make a great mistake if they 
allow the financial difficulty to deter them from 
sending delegations, even if one student con- 
stitutes the delegation. This may seem like 
an exaggerated statement, but it is not. 

1. There have been four Student Volun- 
teer Conventions. [hey have proved to be 
ihe most remarkable and influential student 
conventions ever held. They have deeply 
impressed the communities in which they have 
met. hey have sent out their streams of 
blessing over our own land and over the world. 
They have afforded to the students of each 
student generation of four years their most 
unique religious privilege and opportunity. 
Each Convention has surpassed its predecessor 
in magnitude and power. It is confidently be- 
lieved that the Convention at Nashville will 
exceed even the meeting in Toronto in its 
spiritual vitality and its possibilities of influ- 
ence. 

2. These conventions have been unsur- 
passed in the spiritual influence which they 
have exerted upon the delegates. Thousands 
of students have learned for the first time, or 
have learned in a new sense in these conven- 
tions, what the deeper life is, the secret of the 
life of prayer, and have come into a new com- 
panionship with Christ. It is so certain that 
the presence of Christ will be felt in a meas- 
ure unprecedented in the lives of the delegates, 
and that there will be such measures of spirit- 
ual power released at Nashville, that every in- 
stitution should send a delegation there to share 
in this great experience. 

3. A Volunteer Convention is a time of 
great intellectual quickening and broadening 
of vision. The president of one of the largest 
of our Mission Boards, recently referred to 
membership in his Board as equivalent to 
studying in a universal university, where men 
consider history, geography, politics, ethnol- 
ogy, and everything that is vital to the life of 
man. In these Volunteer Conventions stu- 
dents get just such a vision of the world and 
of the immense complexus of human interests. 


No student who can possibly come into con- 
tact with this great humanizing and expansive 
influence should lose the opportunity. 

4. Experience has shown that these con- 
ventions are times of revelation to men. 
Thousands of students have found in them an 
exposure of themselves and the insufficiency 
of their aims, and have discovered the true 
will of God for their lives. It is possible that 
some students may fear to go to Nashville on 
this account; but all men and women of hon- 
est hearts throughout the colleges, who covet 
clearer discernment of the purpose of God 
for their lives, who desire the privilege of doing 
great things, and who love truth heroically, 
should seek to be present at Nashville. 

5. In these conventions there are gathered 
several thousand students from the United 
States and Canada, with representatives from 
other lands, and multitudes of missionaries 
from all the mission fields. This is an oppor- 
tunity for inter-university acquaintance, for 
the establishment of friendships, for that en- 
largement of life which comes from the 
broadest contact with one’s fellows. It may 
seem a great thing to give up more than a 
week of the college year for the Convention 
and the necessities of travel to and fro; but no 
week in the entire college course is likely to 
be as remunerative to students as this week. 
Contact with knowledge will be found in this 
week, but it will be with knowledge incarnate, 
with hundreds of other students seeking earn- 
estly for knowledge of the highest life and the 
widest service. 

6. It is not possible to overstate the im- 
portance of the relationship with the great 
movement of unselfishness which can be es- 
tablished by each student at the Convention. 
The missionary movement is in name and in 
character the great Christlike movement. To 
feel its power, to catch its visions, to bend 
beneath its spirit, is to enrich life permanently. 
Students should seize this choicest opportunity 
of their college course to come into vital con- 
tact with this great movement. 

7. Because the Convention can offer all 
this to young men and women, every institu- 
tion should seek to send some of its students. 
They should be the best men and women; and 
if they are, they will come back to bring to 
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the institution what they themselves have re- 
ceived. It is a simple matter of history that 
hundreds of institutions have gained a quick- 
ening of spiritual life and holy purpose from 
the delegates whom they sent to Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Toronto. Some institutions may 
hesitate because of the great expense. But the 
greater the difficulty in sending a delegation, 
the heavier will be its sense of responsibility, 
and the greater the likelihood of a great spirit- 
ual blessing on the institution when the dele- 
gation returns. 

8. And lastly, every higher educational in- 
stitution should send a delegation because this 
Convention is held in the South. It is the 
first great student convention to be held in the 


Southern States. It is an unprecedented op- 
portunity for the students of the land to take 
a step toward annihilating those sectional 
division lines between East and West and 
North and South, already happily so fast dis- 
appearing. ‘The institutions of the West and 
North need to come in contact with the re- 
ligious life of the Southern institutions. It will 
be good for the students of the South, and it 
will be good for the students of the rest of the 
land. ‘There is no unity more real than that 
which already binds the Christian students of 
this country together. Here is an opportunity 
to confirm and enlarge it, to the good both of 
the Church and of the nation as well as of 
the world. 


How Delegates Were Secured for the Toronto Convention 


At McGill University 


N order to do effective work in securing a 

large delegation some one must see clearly 
the value of having it large. This is what 
made possible the McGill delegation to To- 
ronto in 1902. One man, now in China, saw 
an opportunity to greatly deepen and enrich 
the religious life of the University. That he 
was not mistaken is proved by the truly epoch- 
making results traceable to this gathering. No 
single force during the seven years of my life 
in McGill did so much to extend the King- 
dom of Christ among the men and women of 
the University. 

Of course organization and methods should 
be employed to secure an adequate delegation. 
Let one student, alive to the greatest inter- 
ests of his Association, study closely the results 
of recent conventions, and methods wil! be 
found to get men there. One or two men 
desperately in earnest are the best methods. 

In some few cases it was necessary to pay 
part of the expenses of delegates, but all that 
most Christian students need to make a sac- 
rice, if necessary, in order to go is to be 
convinced that the Convention will be the op- 
portunity of a lifetime to get a world-wide 
view of Christ’s Kingdom, and to see His 
power evident among men. This it certainly 
will be. In our 1902 delegation were some 
men who afterward confessed that they went 
to Toronto out of curiosity, and that pre- 
viously they had not known Christ. These 
men were led to give themselves unreservedly 


to Him because of the clear evidence of His 
power in the Convention. In many institutions 
it will be necessary to disabuse men’s minds 
of the idea that this is a Convention of vol- 
unteers. It is not. It is for students who are 
anxious to see the Master’s Kingdom come on 
earth. 

Not a day should be lost before starting in 
each Association an effective campaign for a 
delegation. Every man who early states his 
purpose of going to Nashville will help won- 
derfully to arouse interest and secure the at- 
tendance of others. Wherever possible, a 
strong speaker who has attended one or more 
similar gatherings should be secured to ad- 
dress a full meeting of students on the Con- 
vention as the unique opportunity of a uni- 
versity course. This man can also be of great 
service by conferring with the leaders of the 
Association. If any Association fails to be 
properly represented, it will only be because 
the leaders failed to appreciate the great power 
that will go out from this gathering. 

It is the will of God that the blessings of 
this great council of war should be communi- 
cated to every student center in the land and 
to the very ends of the earth. Will we do our 
part? God grant that no one may have 
reason to regret a lost opportunity. Let us 
prepare at once. George Irving. 


At Hartford Seminary 


To Lawrence Thurston, later of the Yale 
Mission in China, now deceased, the Seminary’s 
large representation at Toronto was mainly 























due. He was its strong promoter, and his 
basal theses were as follows: (1) Such a Con- 
vention as that at [Toronto aims at a thorough 
education and at greater activity in an issue 
of international moment, and should elicit in- 
telligent enthusiasm; therefore local representa- 
tion should be deemed an important institu- 
tional matter, delegates should return with a 
determination to establish new activities, the 
best men among the students and faculty 
should be secured as delegates, and plans of 
work after the Convention should be decided 
upon before the men left for Toronto. (2) 
Attendance will involve a large expenditure of 
time and money; hence the committee must 
make it very clear why such men should 
afford such an expenditure. (3) As many 
students will fail to act when convinced of the 
desirability of attending, persistence in personal 
effort must be part of the program. (4) 
Piactical difficulties will bar many, and these 
difficulties must be anticipated and removed. 
(5) In order to provide against the falling 
away of key men at the last moment, each 
delegate should be strongly “‘tied up” from 
the outset. (6) Many obstacles will arise 
which can be overcome only through prayer. 
lor this reason the committee met regularly for 
definite and prevailing intercession. 

In order to meet the situation just outlined, 
the special committee proceeded as follows: 

(1) Adequate preparation. To assist 
financially, a loan fund was provided, a rebate 
for board was agreed upon for those who, as 
delegates, were absent from the Seminary 
Commons, and outright gifts of money were 
provided for in some extreme cases. A  post- 
convention campaign of study classes, of ad- 
diesses, as well as other kindred efforts, was 
tentatively prepared. Faculty endorsement of 
the plans, their cooperation, and favorable 
rulings toward absentees from Seminary work 
were secured. Full statements concerning the 
Convention were prepared which made per- 
fectly definite all important matters. The pub- 
lic meeting, personal canvass, etc., were pains- 
takingly planned in advance, and the Volun- 
teer Band and their intimate friends were en- 
listed in a league of prayer. 

(2) Campaign of education. Public meet- 
ings were held, with inspirational addresses 
and the wise use of literature. ~The Seminary 
press and bulletins were called into requisition, 
as well as the Hartford papers. Student 
gatherings were persistently informed of every 
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detail of the Convention, so that every student 
fully understood what was proposed and de- 
sired. 

(3) The canvasses. These included one 
for delegates and another for money. A stu- 
dent list was prepared, interviews were 
planned, and strong men were sedulously cul- 
tivated. ‘These lists were checked up daily, 
and difficulties of would-be delegates were 
carefully discussed. Offers of aid were 
judiciously made, all recipients being expected 
to settle before Commencement, except in cases 
of absolute gifts. When these were made, the 
money was given delegates before starting. 
Piayer was a large part of the committee’s 
business in these matters. In the financial 
campaign, faculty members, students, friends, 
and churches were all given an opportunity to 
aid. One professor agreed to take care of any 
deficit. 

(4) “Tying things up.”” After the dele- 
gation was organized, each man knew pre- 
cisely what he must do in order to make the 
Convention most useful to the constituency on 
his return,—whether as leader of a study class, 
as member of a missionary committee, as re- 
porter of the Convention to the churches, or in 
some other way. 

While the above details may seem me- 
chanical, they were essentials in the success 
which followed their employment. Yet above 
all methods was the unceasing prayer which 
pervaded all the work, and the sincere desire 
to make the Toronto Convention minister to 
the spiritual and missionary interests of the in- 
dividual delegate, as well as to the larger con- 
stituency. George W. Leavitt. 


At Northwestern University 


Enthusiasm is the greatest factor in se- 
curing a delegation for any conference. Then, 
too, the reduced railroad rates, the attractive 
trip to Canada, including Niagara Falls, and 
the special car for our delegation, doubtless 
aided much to secure the more than fifty men 
and women from Northwestern University who 
went to the Toronto Convention in 1902. 
But the fact that a few of our students had at- 
tended the Cleveland Convention, four years 
before, and were so enthusiastic about it, 
counted much more. 

We started early to work up the delegation. 
The cabinets of the two Christian Associa- 
tions began to discuss plans for bringing the 
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Convention to the attention of the entire col- 
lege community. 

As much effort was put forth to create in- 
terest in this matter as was put forth in arous- 
ing enthusiasm for an athletic contest. An- 
nouncements were made at the regular meet- 
ings of the Associations, the college paper was 
used freely, special advertising was gotten out, 
prominent members of the faculty were inter- 
viewed, and a few were pledged to go. At 
the ‘Toronto meeting’ of both the Young 
Men’s and the Young Women’s Associa- 
tions, the world-wide scope of the Conven- 
tion was emphasized, and prominent features 
of the Cleveland gathering were brought out. 

We were dead in earnest about securing 
delegates, believing that it would mean very 
much to the individual, to the University, and 
to the kingdom of God. Much prayer and 
personal conversation with leading college 
men and women naturally followed. Such 
was the enthusiasm and deep consecration of 
those delegates who returned from Toronto, 
that they determined to see that our University 
supported her own representative on the for- 
eign field, and the annual contribution of 
$300 for this purpose was increased to 
$1,000. 

A “Toronto Reunion”’ each year since then 
has served to help maintain the spirit of that 
great Convention. ‘The strong missionary at- 
mosphere at Northwestern is largely due to 
the influence of those wonderful days at To- 


ronto. Harry O. Hill. 
At Harvard University 


In providing a Harvard delegation at To- 
ronto, two elements were needed—men and 
money. 

All the arguments to get men reduced them- 
selves to two fundamental contentions, one 
that for some men it was a duty that could 
not be disregarded, the other, that for some 
men it presented a rare opportunity to meet 
the leaders and to have at first hand the reports 


of the greatest Christian movement to-day. 
Association officers and religious men prom- 
inent as leaders of student life, were induced 
to go at whatever sacrifice, excepting, of 
course, their college standing. Men less active 
religiously were just as urgently solicited for 
the good time in store. No man had to in- 
terview the college office; this was all at- 
tended to by the committee. Reservations 
were made and tickets secured in advance, all 
by the committee. The fact that we were to 
have an entire Pullman for our delegation 
added to the interest. Persistent and unceas- 
ing effort on the part of one man, Edward 
C. Carter, secured for us a larger delegation 
than we had ever had, even at Northfield, up 
to that time. 

Money we secured from several sources. 
Each delegate paid what he could. The rest 
was arranged by the committee, and each 
man was dealt with individually. The Asso- 
ciation paid the expenses of two or three ofh- 
cers from the treasury; some men in college, 
unable themselves to go, paid the expenses of 
other students. The churches in Boston and 
Cambridge were solicited, and in many cases 
were addressed at the morning or midweek 
service. [hey were requested to pay one or 
more delegate’s expenses and to send their 
own student members. If, as usually hap- 
pened, they had no Harvard students in the 
congregation, we named a student who went 
as their representative, and on his return he 
made a report before the church. Weekly 
conferences of ministers in various denomina- 
tions were addressed in the interest both of 
men and money. 

As for results, as against one volunteer then, 
we have had a number of men go out since to 
foreign service, and there are to-day several 
men in college fitting themselves for it. ‘The 
Harvard Mission also, with its future, is an 
outgrowth of the interest created at Toronto. 
Let us hope the Nashville Conference may be 
even more fruitful. Gurry E. Higgins. 


Summarized Information Concerning the Nashville Convention 


S the Convention circular will not be is- 
A sued until about the first of January, 
we present the following information concern- 
ing the Convention, for the benefit of those 
who are working up delegations: 


I. Time and Place 

The Convention will be held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 28 to March 4. The 
first session will be held at 2.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, the 28th. It is hoped that all 
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delegates will plan to arrive in the forenoon, 
so that they can attend this first, and in many 
respects the most important, session of the 
Convention. 


II. «ddmission to the Convention 


Admission to the meetings of the Conven- 
tion will be by ticket, and tickets will be fur- 
nished only to delegates presenting credentials 
issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The capac- 
ity of the hall in which the meetings are to be 
held is limited, and the demand for tickets 
will be far greater than can be supplied. 
Names of those who expect to secure tickets, 
whether they pay for their own entertainment 
or not, should be registered as long before 
February 14 as possible. 

Ill. Basis of Representation 

Each insiitution of higher learning in Can- 
ada and the United States may send two 
delegates and one additional delegate for 
every one hundred, or fraction of one hun- 
dred, above the first one hundred students in 
the institution, provided the names of the dele- 
gates are received on or before February 14. 
If in an exceptional case an institution wishes, 
in the interest of the Christian activity among 
its students, to send a larger number of dele- 
gates than the quota allowed under this rule, 
special application should be made. 

IV. Expenses 

1. Entertainment. All properly accredited 
delegates will be entertained by the citizens of 
Nashville, provided the names are received 
by February 14. These should be sent as 
soon as may be. It has been impossible to 
receive all who finally wished to attend the 
previous Conventions of the Movement. It 
is important, therefore, that names be regis- 
tered as soon as possible. Delegates desiring 
to provide for their own entertainment will 
be entitled to reduced rates at the hotels. 

2. Registration Fee. A registration fee of 
$2.00 will be charged each delegate, in order 
to meet a part of the expenses incurred in 
connection with the Convention. This should 
be sent in when the names of delegates are 
forwarded. Registration blanks for this pur- 
pose will be sent on application. 

3. Reduced Railway Rates. On account 
of the Convention a railway rate of one fare, 
plus twenty-five cents, for the round trip has 
been granted by the Southeastern Passenger 


Association, which includes all railways south 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and east of 
the Mississippi River, and by the Central 
Passenger Association, which includes all 
railways between Buffalo and Pittsburg on 
the east, and Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis 
on the west and south of the Great Lakes. 
The other Railway Passenger Associations of 
the United States and Canada have been 
asked to grant the same rate. In no instance 
will the rate exceed a fare and one-third for 
the round trip. A circular giving full infor- 
mation will be issued early in January and will 
be sent on application. 


V. Some Reasons why an Institution should 

Send Delegates 

1. Unquestionably it will be the greatest 
student convention ever held. The student 
summer conferences are for either men or 
women and are sectional. This Convention 
includes representatives, both men and 
women, from all kinds of institutions of a con- 
tinent. It will bring to each delegate the 
marked inspiration which comes from meet- 
ing representatives of 500 institutions of 
higher learning. No institution which plans 
to make its influence felt in the world can 
afford not to send a representative delegation 
to this Convention. 

2. It will afford an unequalled vantage 
ground for viewing the vast world field. No 
institution which desires touch with great 
world movements can be left without full rep- 
resentation. 

3. It will afford opportunities for meeting 
the great missionary leaders of the world. 

4. It will enable delegates to inspect the 
most interesting and valuable missionary ex- 
hibit ever assembled at a student conference. 

5. It will give the Christian students of 
our institutions an unexampled opportunity to 
realize the full significance of the great work 
which confronts the Church, in which as lay- 
men or clergymen they are to be leaders both 
at home and abroad. 

6. It will bring each institution inspiration 
from the fact that its leading students will 
come in touch with a center of marvelous 
power. 

VI. Correspondence 

All correspondence concerning the Con- 

vention should be addressed to F. P. Turner, 


General Secretary, 3 West 29th st., New 
York City. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation 
By Thornton B. Penfield 


HE title, ““World’s Student Christian 
Federation,” is in itself an explanation 
and an inspiration. It suggests large things, on 
a large scale; and expectation crystalizes into 
realization, as one studies the actual workings 
of this widespread movement. ‘The motive of 
the Federation is, perhaps, to be expressed as 
obedience to Paul’s exhortation in Romans, 
15:1, 2, where he says: ““Now we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves. Let each 
one of us please his neighbor for that which is 
good, unto edifying. For Christ also pleased 
not himself.” 

The World’s Student Christian Federation 
is an effort on the part of students who have 
found for themselves the strength that Christ 
alone can supply, to bring this strength to their 
fellow students, who, without Christ, are weak 
to withstand and overcome temptation in the 
great battles of life. Ais its name indicates, it 
is world-wide; and any group of Christian 
students in any land may have its help, inspi- 
ration, and cooperation for the asking. It 
seeks, through organic union of a simple and 
elastic nature, to encourage local student or- 
ganizations and leaders in their efforts to or- 
ganize, maintain, intensify, and extend Chris- 
tian student work for students in every land. 
Thus, while not a recruiting agency for for- 
eign missions, as is the Student Volunteer 
Movement, it is closely related to that Move- 
ment in intent and purpose, and uses its 
agencies and adopts the Volunteer Band work 
freely within itself. The leaders of the one 
are in large measure the leaders of the other. 
On the other hand, it is not the student Young 
Men’s Christian Association at work; for 
while it includes all student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations wherever found, as well 
as student Young Women’s Christian ‘Asso- 
ciations, it also includes other great national 
student Christian organizations in its fellow- 
ship. 

With one exception the Federation is com- 
posed of national or international student or- 
ganizations arranged as follows: (1) Ameri- 
can and Canadian Student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations; (2) Australasian Stu- 


dent Christian Union; (3) British College - 


Christian Union; (4) Student Young Men’s 


Christian Associations of China, Korea, and 
Hong Kong; (5) Student Christian Move- 
ments of Belgium, France, Holland, and 
Switzerland; (6) German Christian Students’ 
Alliance; (7) Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of India and Ceylon; 
(8) Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Japan; (9) Scandanavian Univer- 
sity Christian Movement; (10) Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa. The 
exception is the eleventh organization in the 
Federation, which is known as the Student 
Christian Movement in Lands without Na- 
tional Organizations. This movement in- 
cludes all scattered or isolated Christian stu- 
dent organizations that desire affiliation, and 
are not included in the National or Internation- 
al organizations already named, such as the 
student work in Turkey, Bulgaria, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Syria, Egypt, the Hawaiian 
Islands, South American countries, the Phil- 
ippines, etc. 

The Federation was organized in 1895 at 
Wadstena Castle, Lake Wettern, Sweden, 
and from small beginnings has grown steadily 
until it now numbers more than 103,000 
members in all parts of the world. To enumer- 
ate its beneficent influences and accomplish- 
ments is impossible here. Only a mere sug- 
gestion of them can be given. It has made 
students of all lands better acquainted with 
one another. It has enabled students to 
learn and profit by the experiences of others 
and has shown them their oneness in Christ. 
It has markedly increased missionary interest in 
both Christian lands and in others, and has 
greatly stimulated and advanced devotional 
Bible study among students the world over. 
It has always stood for individual personal 
work in leading men and women to become 
loyal and intelligent followers of Jesus Christ. 
By means of conferences, conventions, litera- 
ture, correspondence, and visitation, large 
spiritual results in awakenings, conversions, 
and definite united prayer, have been made 
possible. Accurate statistics in matters of this 
kind are impossible to secure, and therefore it 
would be unwise for us to attempt to give 
them. 

The officers of the Federation are Dr. 
Karl Fries of Sweden, president; Dr. Yoitsu 





Honda, vice-president; A. W. Davies of 
England, treasurer; and John R. Mott of 
America, general secretary. Mrs. F. W. 
Steinthal of India, is chairman of the Women’s 
Cooperating Committee, and Miss Ruth 
Rouse of England, is the secretary for women 
students. ‘These were elected to office at the 
convention of the Federation held at Zeist, 
Holland, last May. 

All that has been said thus far is the mere 
skeleton framework of basal facts. To re- 
alize the warm, vital pulse and power of this 
great movement, one should go with Mr. 
Mott on one of his world-wide tours, catch 
the thrill of eagerness of the students of all 
lands, and witness the evidence of the presence 
and the outpouring of the Spirit of God. Or 
one should attend one of the important con- 
ventions of the Federation and see, as was 
witnessed last May in Zeist, the gathering of 
the 142 selected delegates who came as the 
representatives of twenty-nine countries. That 
sight alone was worth all that it cost in 
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time and money. ‘The article that appeared 
in the June issue of ““The Intercollegian’’ was 
not only a fine description, but an accurate 
account of the work and character of the Zeist 
convention. ‘lhe earnest appeals, the candor 
and thoroughness of the papers presented, the 
deep interest and attention of all delegates, and 
the splendid spirit of Christian courtesy and 
brotherly love profoundly moved all who 
were present. 

A movement of the scope and character of 
this Federation surely has a right to the pray- 
erful and intelligent interest of all Christian 
students. [he Federation needs prayer espe- 
cially that wise, consecrated leaders may be 
found to advance the interests of the Kingdom 
of God among students in each land; that to 
the leaders may be given by the Spirit of God 
vision and steadfastness; and that to the move- 
ment, as a whole, may come more and more 
of the Spirit of Christ to unify and energize 
the work of winning students to Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. 


A Remarkable Association Conference in Japan 
By V. W. Helm, Tokyo 


HE summer conference of the Japanese 
student and city Associations, held in 
Branch Memorial Chapel, at Kwansei 
Gakuin, the college of the Methodist Church 
South, at Kobe, was one of the largest and 
most deeply spiritual summer conferences ever 
held in Japan. The total enrollment was 
312, including delegates from twenty-six stu- 
dent and five city Associations. Thirty-five 
pastors and evangelists were also present and 
represented over eleven different denomina- 
tions. The National Committee of the As- 
sociation Union, in planning the conference, 
invited the speakers to lay particular emphasis 
upon the subject of the spiritual life and of 
Christian experience. One of the strongest 
lists of Christian speakers possible in Japan was 
secured, and they, without exception, fell in 
line with the expressed purpose of the com- 
mittee. [here has never been an Association 
conference in Japan where Jesus Christ was 
more constantly exalted throughout, and where 
His Gospel and its claims were presented with 
greater power. 
The vesper meetings formed a valuable and 
impressive series. On two evenings the time 


was packed full of brief, sharp testimonies on 
the subject, “‘How I Became a Christian.” 
The record of these testimonies would be an 
interesting chapter in evidences of Christian- 
ity. On another evening the claims of the 
Christian ministry were presented by pastors 
and thological students. On still another sev- 
eral consecrated young laymen and _profes- 
sional men presented, from their own experi- 
ence, principles to be observed in deciding on 
one’s life work. The morning prayer meet- 
ings at 6 o'clock in the chapel, had a large 
part in the spirit of the whole gathering. In 
the Association conference, Bible study 
and personal work were prominent. One 
conference each was held by students from 
high government schools and by those from 
mission schools. 

On the closing night, which fell heir to all 
the influence of the preceding sessions, the ad- 
dress, by one of the most powerful and most 
spiritual pastors in Japan, was on the subject, 
“The Power of the Holy Spirit and the Gos- 
pel of Christ.”” It traced from Pentecost to 
the close of the Apostolic period the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the work of the individual 
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and of the Church, and emphasized the abso- 
lute necessity of the same power to-day and 
the conditions necessary to secure it. The 
address went deep into the hearts of all pres- 
ent. Before the meeting was dismissed, 
young men left the chapel in tears and sought 
quiet places in the neighboring mountains or 
pine groves to pour out their hearts in confes- 
sion and pleading before God. In response to 
the spontaneoys invitation of one of the 
Japanese Association secretaries, thirty-six 
young men remained for an after-meeting to 
pray for the coming of the Holy Spirit in their 


own lives and on the Church in Japan. This 
meeting was a time of great blessing and re- 
sulted in all those present binding themselves 
into an informal organization, pledged to 
yield themselves fully to the leading of the 
Holy Spirit and to pray daily for the mani- 
festation of His power in their own lives and 
in the coming of a spiritual revival in Japan. 
Following this meeting there were group 
prayer meetings in the dormitory where the 
young wen were stopping, lasting till two 
o'clock in the morning, and many were the 
victories recorded. 


Chinese Students in Japan 


By Robert R. Gailey, Tientsin, China 


INCE the year 1900, China has shown a 
really remarkable interest in new and 
modern education. The old government sys- 
tem of education is doomed, and the ancient 
examinations for which China is justly noted 
are to be abolished after 1906. This was 
done by imperial decree, dated Sept. 2, 
1905, and is due largely to the influence and 
masterful diplomacy of China’s greatest 


Viceroy, H. E. Yuan Shih-kai, of Tientsin. 


It will be recalled that this very thing was 
what the Emperor Kuang Hsu, in 1898, 
tried to do but failed to accomplish. It is in 
fact the most far-reaching and radical reform 
measure that could be advanced. China 
seems to be ready for it now, though it will 
be necessary to manipulate the change with 
consummate wisdom. ‘The demand for this 
reform has come really from the people. So 
much educational work on modern lines has 
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already been done in different parts of the 
Empire, that it is a foregone conclusion that 
no matter what position the Court at Peking 
takes with regard to the erstwhile powerful 
literary degrees and the literati as a class, the 
young, awakening, thinking, progressive Chi- 
nese student of to-day positively demands and 
will get at all hazards the new Western edu- 
cation. 

The Honorable John Barrett, former 
United States Minister to Siam, and Commis- 
sioner-General to the Far East on behalf of the 
St. Louis Fair, in an article in the “Review 
of Reviews” for December, 1902, says: 
“Although she [Japan] entered upon ambi- 
tious responsibilities when she engaged in war 
with China and threw off the swaddling 
clothes of youth when she negotiated her new 
treaties for the abolition of extra territoriality, 
she is now preparing to play a part in Asia 
more ambitious and more pregnant with re- 
sponsibilities than any she has yet undertaken. 
Her new role may be described as that of the 
schoolmaster of Asia.”” Doubtless the author 
of this article was thinking of Japan’s leader- 
ship in the Far East in a general way, and 
did not realize that at the time of writing there 
were about 300 Chinese students from every 
province in China studying in the schools of 
Japan. Every year has brought its new quota, 
until at the present time there are at least 
4,500 Chinese students in Japan. Of these 
probably 4,000 are in the city of Tokyo 
alone, distributed among a number of 
schools, both public and private. ‘They learn 
the Japanese language readily, they wear the 
usual garb of Japanese students, and espe- 
cially those who are in the military schoolsk— 
estimated at about 500—become so like their 
Japanese fellow students that it is very difh- 
cult to distinguish between them. But more 
than these more or less superficial helps, there 
is the fact of their being in an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere from their own, and they can- 
not fail to imbibe new ideas and conceptions 
which they must take back with them to 
China. 

This unprecedented state of affairs, where 
a country’s brightest and best students are 
going en masse to another country for educa- 
tion and training, has not escaped the notice 
and consideration of those of us who are en- 
gaged in work for China’s young men in 
China itself. It has been taken up in confer- 
ence or correspondence with our fellow-secre- 
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taries in Japan, but nothing has as yet been 
decided upon or undertaken on behalf of these 
5,000 Chinese students in Japan. 

On my way to America in August, | made 
a special trip to Tokyo to try to see some of 
the Chinese young men whom I personally 
knew. In company with Mr. Hibbard, Inter- 
national Association Secretary in Japan, we 
called at the club-house of these Chinese stu- 
dents. They have a very good house in a 
very desirable locality. Its furnishings were 
rather moderate, sufficiently good, perhaps, for 
the purpose. This house is the common 
rendezvous of all Chinese students in Tokyo 
and Japan. Many of these Chinese students 
also have their provincial clubs, where men of 
one province can either live together or meet 
frequently. 

Although the Chinese Minister in Tokyo 
and other Chinese officials have oversight of 
these students, yet it is a well-known fact that 
living as they do, promiscuously about the 
city, they are subject to the fiercest tempta- 
tions. So alarming has this condition become, 
that the Japanese press has taken the matter 
up and has called for closer supervision of this 
growing body of Chinese students in Japan. 

And while the Chinese Government not 
only endorses this movement, but even is send- 
ing the largest proportion of these students to 
Japan, yet it is at the same time a matter of 
great concern to the government, both for their 
conduct while abroad, and more especially 
for the effects of their influence after they re- 
turn to their own country. Grave fears are 
entertained lest these students inaugurate radi- 
cal anti-dynastic and other so-called reform 
measures in China, which will create unrest and 
even revolution. The recent bomb outrage in 
Peking is a case in point; for the timorous 
conservatives in Peking at once suspected some 
of these foreign-educated students as the insti- 
gators of that crime, and special instructions 
were given the Chinese officials in Japan to ex- 
ercise the closest vigilance over the students in 
that country. According to the latest reports, 
the Japanese authorities also have placed re- 
strictions on Chinese students, and no meet- 
ings of any sort are allowed. 

The leaders in Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation work in Asia look upon this move- 
ment of Chinese young men toward Japan as 
one of great importance and of far-reaching 
significance. The National Committee of 
Japan, through its student secretaries, are look- 
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Reunion of Student Volunteers in North China 


ing into the condition of Chinese students in 
the Empire and are seeking light as to the best 
way to reach and help these thousands of 
Chinese young men, who, in the very nature 
of the case, are bound to become leaders in the 
New China. The National Committee of 
China also has had the matter under consid- 
eration, and it is only a matter of time before 
some definite effort will be made under the 
conjoint supervision of the Association leaders 
in both countries. It is largely a question of 
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qualified men to take up this special work for 
Chinese students in Japan. But with the tre- 
mendous pressure that is on the already un- 
dermanned forces in China and Japan, we 
feel constrained to postpone any statesmanlike 
effort worthy of the opportunity placed before 
the Association Movement in reaching this in- 
fluential class of men, until the Lord of the 
Harvest shall call forth more of His workers 
and send them out to occupy and hold these 
positions so strategic for the world’s conquest. 


Reunion of Student Volunteers in North China 
By Mabel Milham Roys, Wei Hsien 


HE second annual reunion of student 

volunteers stationed in North China was 
held in Peitaiho, Chih-li, July 29, 30, 1905. 
Fifty-three volunteers registered from eighteen 
mission stations, representing forty-four institu- 
tions of learning and twelve mission boards. 
The meetings were given over to informal dis- 
cussion of some of the problems confronting 
volunteers on the mission field. The closing 
session, held in the Peitaiho Church, was at- 
tended by upward of 300 missionaries. 

The gathering was significant in that it 
marked the beginning of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in China. As the direct re- 
sult of revival services held in Peking Univer- 
sity in March, 1904, twenty students banded 
themselves together for the evangelization of 
their fellow-countrymen. Regular meetings 
were held, and a summer campaign was 
planned. Last year forty students spent their 
summer vacation in evangelistic tours. No 
compensation beyond mere traveling expenses 
was received for the summer’s work. ‘This 
year a larger number of students engaged in 
the work of evangelization throughout the 
country stations near Peking. The Volunteer 
Band now numbers sixty-five. 


Although in different institutions through- 
out China, small, isolated groups of students 
have been doing evangelistic work, no effort 
has as yet been made to organize a national 
Student Volunteer Movement. This autumn 
a conference of college students was held in 
Shan-tung for that purpose. After the con- 
ference, Mr. Chen Tssai-hsin, a tutor in 
Peking University, and the leader of the Vol- 
unteer Band, accompanied by a student, will 
visit all of the Protestant educational institu- 
tions in Shan-tung to organize the scattered 
volunteers into groups, and to call forth a 
larger number of students who are ready to 
definitely consecrate their lives to the work of 
the evangelization of China. 

It is an interesting fact that at this gather- 
ing of volunteers at Peitaiho, there were pres- 
ent two of the charter volunteers of Mt. 
Hermon in 1886, the first Canadian student 
volunteer, and a pioneer worker of the British 
Volunteer Movement, to bid Godspeed to 
the first traveling secretaries of the Chinese 
Movement. Who can foretell the results of 
these beginnings in China, if they are backed 
up by the earnest prayers of the student vol- 
unteers of America and Great Britain? 


Suggestions on Methods of Teaching 


By T. HP. 


HE following suggestions have been pre- 
pared primarily for leaders of mission 
study classes, but the principles involved are 
equally valid for Bible study. 
Perhaps the most widely accepted brief 
formula of the aim of education is this: the 
aim of education is to develop character. This 


Sailer, Ph.D. 


aim must control all our teaching. ‘The cen- 
ter of gravity lies, not in what we impart, but 
in what we develop; not in the subject matter 
we treat, but in the members with whom we 
meet. In them we seek to develop missionary 
character. 


What is character? It consists of at least 
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three elements: (1) A sense of relative val- 
ues. A man’s own ranking of the value of 
things in life is a register of his character. His 
nicety of discrimination marks the sensitive- 
ness of his character. (2) Active devotion 
to ideals. Self-sacrifice is of the essence of 
character. (3) Efficiency. ‘“‘A man must not 
only be good, but good for something,”’ to 
obtain high rating. Power and “‘social ad- 
justment’’ are everywhere in demand. Our 
aims as we meet our classes are, therefore, to 
develop a true sense of missionary values, 
active devotion to the highest of these, and 
efficiency in accomplishing something for them. 
It may not always be wise to announce these 
aims, but in our own work we must never lose 
them from sight. 

If we are to cultivate a sense of relative 
values and make a strong appeal, we must 
arrange our material with this in view. Only 
the most important ideas should be selected 
for treatment, and perspective must then be 
carefully studied in order to bring them cut 
with the greatest vividness. [his means cor- 
relation of material under a controlling aim. 

If we wish to have these ideas most deeply 
and permanently impressed, we must appeal 
to the experience and interests of our members, 
let them draw their own inferences instead of 
merely accepting ours, and provide for them 
plenty of self-activity in the form of free ex- 
pression of thought and feeling. We must be 
willing to go slowly in order to secure the best 
results. [here are many ways of getting over 
the ground more quickly, provided we sacri- 
fice our aim of development of character. We 
must provide for reflection, as well as absorp- 
tion, must see that our classes are not so occu- 
pied with learning that they have no time to 
think. Finally, we must clinch our impres- 
sions by as much motor outlet as possible. The 
formation of regular habits of praver for mis- 
sions, of giving, of study, and of influencing 
others is a necessary element in missionary 
character. For securing these our sessions are 
preparatory, and without them they are not 
made perfect. 

1. In applying these principles, (a) we 
should first select for each recitation a definite 
aim. We shall be most likely to accomplish 
something when we have clearly formulated 
just what we are trying to do. 

(b) This aim must be vital, possessing 
missionary significance. With courses of often 
only eight sessions, we have no time for things 


not of the highest importance from the mis- 
sionary standpoint. Let us within our meager 
limits not attempt to study Japanese geogra- 
phy, or Chinese history, or Indian religions in 
the abstract, but only in their relation to 
missions. his is not a plea for superficial 
treatment of these subjects. It is only a plea 
to begin at the missionary end of things, in- 
stead of at a point so far removed that our 
time is consumed before the missionary aspect 
has been reached. If a matter has not a vital 
and manifest relation to so broad a subject 
as missions, we can well afford to cut it out. 
The geography of Japan suggests her future 
commercial prominence and world influence, 
and hence the importance of her evangeliza- 
tion. The history of China indicates great 
staying powers, which make us covet the na- 
tion for Christ. 

(c) Our aim will naturally be dependent 
upon the material present either in the text- 
book, or in the general knowledge of the class. 
We need evidence converging upon it and sup- 
porting it. A principle or truth will mean lit- 
tle to the class unless they can perceive for 
themselves the basis of fact on which it rests. 
On the other hand, we shall rarely be able to 
utilize all the material of a chapter, and we 
should not fear to omit what does not lend 
itself to our purpose. Everything that does 
not help our aim will distract from it. 

Choose, therefore, the most definite and 
vital aim for each recitation that your ma- 
terial will enable you to realize. 

This will often mean an entire rearrange- 
ment of the subject matter. Every recitation 
should be a synthesis governed by an aim, and 
not a mere analysis of a chapter. It should 
be a study in unity and perspective. 

2. We must next select the impressions 
which will be needed to bring out our aim. 
(a) These must be few. Perhaps the most 
common fault of leaders is to load up with 
more material than they have time to treat 
adequately. (b) They must be of real im- 
portance, sharing the vitality of the aim. (c) 
They must be focused on the aim so that their 
bearing shall be evident. Impressions with a 
common objective strengthen each _ other. 
Impressions with different objectives weaken 
each other. (d) They must be well sup- 
ported with concrete facts, so that they may 
be reached by induction. As suggested above, 
these facts may be drawn from experience as 
well as from the text-book. Some of the 
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Contributions to Missions by Students During 1904-05 


strongest impressions are scored merely by an 
appeal to the common sense of the class. 

Choose, therefore, a few important impres- 
sions, supporting the aim and capable of being 
reached by induction. 

3. A clear and forcible outline having thus 
been arranged and all deadwood in the way 
of subject matter eliminated, we are ready to 
draw up the assignment of the lesson. ‘The 
advantages of this are that it establishes a view- 
point and sets the class a definite task, both 
of which things make strongly for interest. It 
should include, (a) the part of the text-book 
to be treated, together with any other refer- 
ences that may be accessible to the whole 
class; (b) the aim, worded as a challenge; 
(c) the impressions needed to realize the aim, 
worded as problems for discussion. It is 
worth while spending some time on the word- 
ing of the assignment, to make sure that it ap- 
peals to the judgment, imagination, emotions, 
and conscience. Ain interesting assignment 
goes far to solve the problem of securing work 
fiom the class. 

This assignment should be dictated to the 
entire class at the preceding recitation to serve 
as a basis for study. The text-book passage is 
to be used for reference, and whatever does 
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not relate to the assigned problems should be 
omitted. Material needed to throw light on 
any discussion may be presented in a brief 
paper, but there should never be more than 
two of these in a session of only an hour. It 
has been found that topics are far more profit- 
able when prepared and discussed by all, than 
when assigned to different members. 

The following illustrates assignment: 

The text-book passage treats the geogra- 
phy of Japan, the transition since 1854 and 
the present appropriation of Western civiliza- 
lion. 

Aim: to realize the strategic importance 
of Japan from the missionary standpoint. 
» (1) What advantages does Japan derive from 
her geographical position as to climate, com- 
merce, and military operations? (2) State as 
strikingly as possible the transitions of the last 
fifty years as to international intercourse, gov- 
ernment, and civilization. What do these 
things indicate as to the future prominence of 
Japan? (3) What are the indications of 
Japan’s rank among the Oriental and world 
powers to-day? (4) What is likely to be the 
influence of Japan upon the other nations of 
the Far East? (5) In view of all this, what 
is the importance of her evangelization ? 


Contributions to Missions by Canadian and American Students 


During | 


904-05 


HE. reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada for the 
academic year 1904-5, gathered by the Student Volunteer Movement, show that $83,- 


430.22 were contributed for missions. 


This is an increase of $10,540.25 over last year. 


About seventy per cent. of the total contributions was sent to denominational agencies. 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS 


BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS—1904-05 
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Co-educational....... 347 57 14 $5,665.07 | $22,841.92 $28,506.99 $9,260.48 $19,246.51 9.398 5,309 
POP PGMs ccccccee “ea 142 9 42 2,442.15 6,721.33 9,163.48 ? 040.50 7,122.98 2 905 27,537 
For Women......... 143 86 66 3,669.71 8,234.11 11,903.82 2,375.28 9,528.54 7,075 11,762 
Theological.......... 133 59 42 13,991.65 9,915.29 23,606.94 15,480.89 8,126.05 1,800 6,012 
SS SESS 164 45 St ‘cakeruns 343.50 343.50 30.00 313.50 69 26,821 
Normal ee 58 24 212.55 599.70 812.25 182.50 629.75 861 65,068 

Bible and Missionary 

TURE 6. xcccvvnee 19 18 7 100.74 5,661.13 5,761.87 166.54 5,595.33 PS een 
Agricultural... 66 2 7 50.00 301.00 351.00 50.00 301.00 372 40,887 
Unclassified ........ 131 131 30 360.40 2,619.97 2,980.37 572.82 2,407.55 - Jee 
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* This number is not quite complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 


















































LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING 1904-05 
mn ; Given by Gives No. of No. of 
INSTITUTIONS' otal Faculty by Students Students 
Amount and nee a Contrib- | Matricu- 
Dont students * 
Friends uting lated 
Allezheny Theological Seminary (United Presbyterian 
Allegheny, Pa oe etosevesoves eer $300.00 $35.00 $265.00 45 sé 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass bikunehwaweddvecs Pa mae 645.00 439.00 215.00 Me 404 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y........... 500.00 200.00 275.00 50 53 
Augustana Colles and Theological Seminary, Rock 
a ee he ele aie eee —y 1,000.00 700.00 300.00 200 536 
Berkeley Divinity S hool, Middletown es aehebeos 310.39 173.39 37.0 22 22 
sgradford Academy, Bradford, Mass.... ..... ccccsssseces 311.41 38.20 263.21 124 140 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa............ re 435.00 300 43¢ 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Training Se hool, 
Ni YVeeseccseerers — sevececens 1,641.19 niga 1 ames ae 208 
Christian Bibiical ‘Institute a, . .., & eee 700.00 680.00 20.00 g 13 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio.............. ...eee- $27.57 10.00 417.57 130 483 
Divinity School of Protestant Episcopal Chur ch, Philadel- 
DIMIB, PB. cc ccccccesersccccccecccsesvccsesese C6e0SN Cowes 548.33 466.32 81.84 21 30 
Drake U niversity, Des Moines, ‘lowa btusntedsteebiueen 338.15 100.00 238.15 50) 1,820 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.................. 350.00 50.00 300.00 125 168 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam pridge, a 450.00 150.00 300.00 | 40 42 
Pa SE, DEUED,. PUN. co.cnecensneisaebnsebectacess ee ee ee 285 544 
Friend's Bible Institute and Training School, C ‘leve ‘land, 323.00 CNS am ee OF 
Garrett Kiblical Institute, Evanston, Ill .......... a de 549.00 149.00 400.00 95 156 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.............. cesses 1,721.00 950.00 771.00 Jee 3.706 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio..... cece eeccccccces 426.20 30.00 396. 20 100 315 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N.Y bidte vera seaene 450.00 160.00 290.00 50 pes 
lowa College, Grinnell, lowa on howewsu er 330.00 33.00 297.00 350 498 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.... Picea 400.00 200.00 200 00 150 263 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky ienmiinih bine 600.00 80.00 520.00 200 873 
rr ree i .. .  wccnads weeneweer ‘ tetceeeeees 10,783.81 10,423.81 350.00 on 113 
Lenox Collexe, Hopkinton, lowa — bees spadens an 557.00 40.00 517.0 — 149 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill............. 770.00 120.00 650.00 80 112 
McGill University (all Faculties), Montreal................. 1,605 00 785.00 820.00 299 1.100 
McVherson College, McPherson, Kansas................... 572.00 332.00 240.00 80 195 
Mercersburg Academy, Merc SrTsOurg, PA. .....000 ++ we eeee 1,300 00 200 OO 1,100.00 335 360 
Mills College, Mills Collewe, Cal.. a oiueue 300.00 60.00 240.00 150 227 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Mi Iwat ukee, placa ; 345 00 100.00 245.00 200 383 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss ............. ss... aperarenr 946.00 709.50 236.50 pie 423 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill .......... fenressenerrans 370.32 100.00 270.32 250 335 
Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa . .: See 100 léakwes ences in 458 
Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass 838.00 209.50 628.50 214) 108 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass................... 985.95 315.50 670.45 150) 611 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass................. 147.50 111.90 335 60) 220 249 - 
North-Western College, Naperville, Ill...................... 877.87 93.50 784.37 214 390 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill... oer cneneanues 854.15 260.00 600.00 325 1,100 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio..... i een eee eevee 1.370.000 150.00 1.120 00 <0 1.382 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, . Ohio ark Sep ae 1 381.93 513.50 "858.43 S00 1 385 oO 
Pemm Cones, CEMRIGONR, TOUR e ccs vccccccsccccccececes eevee "453.60 150.00 303.60 150 229 Ll 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N, J........ 610.00 85.00 525.00 130 179 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J ere 1.350. 00 50.00 1,300.00 sO) 1.354 V 
Queen's University, Kingston, Can: ida. bames dues eat aml "251.40 499.40 "258.00 00 ee 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass...... téshdeowas 350.00 20.00 330.00 “95 45¢ fe 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y......... i rn 710.66 70) 128 \ 
Simpson ¢ "neg f : Pirceewseee acverteosares 413.08 45.00 3€8.08 35 S36 
Smith Colle Northampton, Mass 900.00 5 00 855.00 054 v 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1,0€0.00 200 00 800.00 243 
Syracuse University, Syracuse Y 1,000.00 550.00 450.00 1,807 te 
Theological Seminary of Ref ormed Cc hurc h. in U . Lan- : : r 
CASTET, PA... pee e cece ee cee e cece eee eeeeneeseneeeeeeeeesees 523.00 200.00 323.00 cone 48 
Theological Seminary of the P rote sti int E pise oop Church, Vv 
PS TU bvadcécdbanesves Kadakie bee iwauewsexex oe6 900.00 775.00 125.00 14 15 
Union Theological Sem inary, New York. venues va Gna 530.00 320.00 210.00 66 124 tl 
Union Theological Seminary, R ichmond, Va iNiereeneeween 673.00 222.00 451.00 <1) 69 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal .................. ‘ 124.70 6.00 418.70 194 3,832 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich............ ate 220). 00 75.00 255.00 100 ee t 
University of Iinois, Champaign, Ill....................005 581.50 25.00 556.50 278 2,932 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, : 3.481.002 2,481.00 1.000.00 s0) 2'573 e 
University of Toronto, Toronto...............ccc00 cececees "400.00 40.00 "310.00 250 2,333 } 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y .... .. 675.00 ok 675.00 700 803 
Ward Seminary, Nashville, Tenn................ csscsceeee: 300.00 eueee 300.00 150 383 f 
Welesley College, Wellesley, Mass.. petasan | “eeameaebece 1.568. 22 478.98 1.089. 24 578 RSs ; 
I, MR ME Mas ani db daehdwaya'n ne eb beedideeewas 550.00 75.00 "475.00 125 139 t 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Se ctveececnscnwaes 386. 00 120.00 266.00 193 154 t 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo........ sanhads pay arene 473.00 375.00 98.00 25 152 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass........... ied eden 465.00 25.00 440.00 er 381 C 
Woman's College, Baltimore, Md........... .......05. ae 569.81 |  ...... 569.81 143 357 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio ... 375.00 125.00 250.00 alge 709 f 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn......... » eeedransaies 2,050.00 100.00 1,950.00 PRG 2,685 } 
If any institutions, whose contributions for home and foreign missions amounted to $300 or more, have been I 
omitted from the above list, we shall be glad to make corrections in our next number.—THE EpDITors. 
In addition, the University of Pennsylvania secured $40,000 for asettlement house in the slums of Philadelphiz . 
In addition to this, funds were secured for the Yale Mission College in China. 

















HE dedication of Madison Hall on the 
19th of October was not only an event 
of great interest to the many friends of the 
University of Virginia, but it was also one of 
world-wide significance. On that date just 
forty-seven years before, the first student 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
world was organized here, and during the in- 
tervening time it has exercised a deep and far- 
reaching influence upon the thousands of men 
who have passed through the classic walls of 
the University. 

In connection with the dedication exercises 
there were several meetings of unusual inter- 
est. On Wednesday, the 18th, there was 
held a conference of college and school pro- 
fessors, representing about fifteen institutions of 
the State, called for the purpose of considering 
the moral and religious welfare of their stu- 
dents. The same evening, as part of this con- 
ference, and as introductory to the dedication, 
Mr. John R. Mott addressed the students and 
professors on “The Influence of the University 
of Virginia Association on the World-wide 
Student Movement.” 

The formal dedication took place Thurs- 














UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


Dedication of Madison Hall, University of Virginia 
By Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph.D. 


day morning, the 19th, the University grant- 
ing a full holiday in honor of the occasion. 
The invocation and benediction were offered 
by two of the founders and first officers of the 
Association, Dr. Thomas Hume, professor of 
English Literature in the University of North 
Carolina, and Dr. J. William Jones, former 
Chaplain of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Dr. James A. Quarles, 1856, Professor 
of Philosophy in Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, made the prayer of dedication. On 
behalf of his mother, Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge presented the building to the Asso- 
ciation, and the gift was accepted for the As- 
sociation by Dr. E. A. Alderman, President 
of the University and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The address of the occasion, 
one long to be remembered by all who heard 
it, was delivered by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, 1881, of Princeton University, a former 
member of this Association. 

In the afternoon a reminiscence meeting was 
held, participated in by those founders of the 
Association who were present. The original 
roll of the charter members was called, re- 
sponses being made either in person or by 
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letter. Of the ninety-two men who were 
members of the Association during the session 
of 1858-9, thirty-five are still living, thirteen 
of them being ministers of the gospel. Of the 
original five officers, all of whom are living, 
three were present at this meeting. 

It may well be doubted whether a College 
Association Building was ever dedicated un- 
der more interesting circumstances. 

Madison Hall is the gift of Mrs. William 
E. Dodge and her family, of New York 
City, and is named in honor of President 
Madison, who was rector of the University 
Board of Visitors from 1826 to 1834, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Jefferson. It has cost, includ- 
ing the elegant and elaborate furnishings and 
the grading of the lot, about $80,000. Over 
five hundred students, alumni and _ friends, 
have subscribed an endowment fund of nearly 
$20,000 for the maintenance of this splendid 
property. For the beautiful colonial archi- 
tecture and handsome arrangement and in- 
terior finish, we are indebted to Messrs. Parish 
& Schroeder, of New York City, the archi- 
tects. 

On the ground floor there are three editorial 
rooms for the college periodicals, a game 
room, tea room, kitchen, smoking room, exer- 
cise room, storage rooms, furnace and fuel 
rooms, and elaborate bathing facilities. The 
main floor contains a large reception and 
lounging room, reading room, meeting room 
to seat 100, ladies’ parlor, secretary's office, 
writing room, and auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 450. On the second floor are 
two rooms for the use of the Bible and mis- 
sionary departments, a guest room, and bed- 
rooms and study for the secretary and his as- 
sistant. The building has a frontage of 150 
feet and a depth of 125 feet in the center. 


One valuable feature of the equipment is a 
library of a thousand choice volumes, given by 
Miss Grace Dodge, which is proving to be 
of great value in all departments of the work, 
and is being used very largely by the students. 

Madison Hall stands upon a lot containing 
about five acres, which is owned by the Asso- 
ciation, and which forms a square surrounded 
by four streets, facing the University property 
on two sides. ‘The building stands near the 
south end of this property and fronts toward 
the main entrance of the University. Across 
the street on one side is the University gym- 
nasium, while just one hundred yards to the 
rear of the lot is the splendid athletic field, the 
finest in the South. Immediately behind the 
building lie a dozen tennis courts, which will 
be increased to eighteen as soon as the neces- 
sary grading can be completed. ‘These are 
owned and operated by the Association. It 
will thus be seen that the Association is ex- 
ceptionately fortunate in possessing such a 
valuable piece of property, and in occupying 
so strategic a situation with reference to the 
student community. 

It is most encouraging that these unusual 
advantages are placing the real religious work 
of the Association on a higher plane than ever 
before, with the prospect of much greater 
things in the near future. The building is con- 
trolled exclusively by the Association, but 
through its courtesy is being used by every 
legitimate student enterprise. Thus it has in 
two months became the center of many and 
varied student activities, and is beginning to 
unite many elements in the complex University 
body which have heretofore been discordant 
or entirely separated. And all is being done 
in the name and for the honor of Him whose 
name the Association bears. 


Current Comment 
Charles W. Gilkey, Editor 


HE wise custom of holding the great 

conventions of the Student Volunteer 
Movement only once in each student genera- 
tion of four years involves one handicap. In 
each institution there are few men, if any, who 
were at Toronto four years ago. The present 
generation of college men know nothing by 
experience, and perhaps little by report, of the 
significance and power of that greatest student 
gathering ever held—of the mighty energies 
released by it into the lives of individuals, of 


institutions, and even of whole countries. One 
of the strongest influences which brings men to 
the annual summer conferences is the testi- 
mony of men who have been there. This 
resource is usually lacking in the case of the 
Volunteer Conventions; and its absence creates 
a real problem for the men responsible for 
working up a delegation for Nashville. Upon 
its solution the size and quality of the delega- 
tion, as well as its effectiveness, will largely 
depend. 
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Means that may be helpful toward over- 
coming this difficulty soon suggest themselves. 
This issue of ‘The Intercollegian,”” given up 
almost entirely to the Nashville Convention, 
will bring to every man who reads it some con- 
ception of the character and significance of 
the gathering and of its place among religious 
assemblies. ‘The issue should be in the hands 
of every man who is a leader of the Associa- 
tion, or who is even a remote possibility as a 
delegate. Any man who takes time to think 
over the significance of the facts about the 
Convention will begin to appreciate the privi- 
lege of attendance. Then, if he is inclined to 
be skeptical about the possibility of securing 
adequate representation from his institution, let 
him look up the size and quality of his college 
delegation at Toronto. It is safe to say that 
his faith will be stimulated by the discovery 
of what his predecessors were able to do. 
Finally, let him talk with some man who was 
at Toronto. Then, unless he is unusually 
sluggish, he will have both material and en- 
thusiasm enough to do his part toward sur- 
passing the record of his institution in 1902. 





Association leaders will, perhaps, feel in- 
clined to raise the question, first, of the effect 
of the Convention on the delegation to the 
summer conferences; and, second, of the large 
expense of sending delegates to Nashville. On 
the first point, the experience of many Con- 
vention years goes to show that there is no real 
difficulty. The surest way, in fact, to get 
good delegates for the summer conferences in 
June, is,to send a strong delegation to Nash- 
ville in February. The men who go to the 
latter will be enthusiastic for the former when 
the time comes. As to the question of ex- 
pense, an important consideration about which 


is that entertainment is provided in Nashville 
and that railroad rates will be specially low, it 
is well to remember that this is one of the 
occasions when liberality is the wisest 
economy. When returns are large and sure, 
investments may well be large also. No 
money called for in the whole Association 
budget will be more wisely spent than that 
used in sending men to Nashville. 





With individuals the question most likely 
to arise, perhaps, is that of missing one’s col- 
lege rank. On this point the recent action of 
the faculty at Yale is interesting as a comment. 
Leave of absence for the entire period without 
penalty has been granted for the full quota of 
thirty-three men to which Yale is entitled. 
Their estimate of the value of representation, 
both to individual men and to institutions, may 
be fairly gathered from this action. No col- 
lege man who calls himself Christian can 
spend that week so well—unless positive duty 
elsewhere enters in—as at Nashville. 





In making up delegations, the attractiveness 
of the trip to Nashville, wholly apart from the 
direct value of the Convention, should not be 
overlooked. The opportunity to meet and 
become really acquainted with students from 
all over the country is unique. To men from 
other sections the visit to a great Southern city 
and the enjoyment of thehospitality of Southern 
homes, should be themselves no small induce- 
ment. Moreover, on the road from the east 
to Nashville lie Chattanooga and Lookout 
Mountain; and on the journey north from 
Nashville Mammoth Cave is an easy stopping 
place. In more ways than one it will be for 
every delegate a week long to be remembered 
—or more truly, never to be forgotten. 
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Brandon College, Manitoba, has fifty of 
the sixty men in residence in the College en- 
rolled in group Bible classes. 


The Baptist University for Women, 
Raleigh, N. C., has an enrolment of seventy 
students in six mission study classes. 








Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 


one of the largest Baptist institutions in the 


Southwest, has recently organized an Asso- 
ciation. 





Fully one-quarter of the students of Aus- 
tralasia are members of the Christian Student 
Movement, and one-sixth of the students are 
enrolled in Bible classes. 





Eight colleges in the South have an en- 
rollment of over 250 students in Bible study. 
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A goodly number of the larger universities 
have fraternity Bible study work. 


Four mission study classes among the 
women of Illinois College, Springfield, con- 
tain forty-four students. Home missions are 
studied by fourteen of these. 





Due West Female College, at Due West, 
S. C., reports three mission study classes with 
an enrolment of eighty. Last year no mission 
study whatever was done in the institution. 

There are at present fifty Student Volun- 
teers in residence at Cambridge University. It 
is one of the largest and most flourishing 
branches of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union. 


‘The League of Student Volunteers in 
Japan held a meeting at Karuizawa on Aug. 
24, at which were present about one-third of 
the 140 volunteers laboring in that Empire. 
It was most profitable. 





Mr. Joseph Callan reports from Colombo, 
Ceylon, that there are eight Bible classes in 
operation there. Not only students, but also 
business men, soldiers, sailors, and Tamils 
are studying in these classes. 

Mission study at Vanderbilt University is 
engaged in by sixty men in seven groups. 
These are in addition to Professor Brown’s 
class, which includes nearly every member of 
the Theological Department. 





Whereas in January, 1903, the Student 
Movement of Australasia reported mission 
study classes in only three universities, they 
now exist in all the universities of Australia 
and New Zealand and in several of the col- 
leges. 

One of the mission study text-books that is 
being used by many student classes, Professor 
Naylor’s ““Daybreak in the Dark Continent,” 
is. proving so popular among young people of 
the churches that 80,000 have already been 
printed. 








The University of Arkansas, through the 
labors of the general secretary, has made rapid 
progress. [wo hundred men are enrolled in 


Bible study and 300 have joined the Associa- 


tion. hey are ready to send twenty dele- 
gates to Nashville. 





‘The winter conference for students of the 
Pacific Slope will be held at Pacific Grove 
from Dec. 30 to Jan. 7. A strong program 
is planned for, and it is hoped that a large 
attendance will make it one of the most helpful 


yet held in the West. 





At a Bible rally at Manitoba Medical Col- 
lege in Winnipeg sixteen men were enrolled 
in Bible study. Group classes have been 
formed, and a vigorous canvass is being 
pushed among the students who were not 
present at the meeting. 

On Oct. 16th, Iowa State College, at 
Ames, had enrolled 616 men in Bible study 
classes. Every fraternity house had a group, 
making the total number of these fifty. 
Twenty-six men from the classes have been 
won for the Christian life. 

One hundred ard four out of the 160 stu- 
dents at Drew Theological Seminary are en- 
rolled in three mission study classes. One of 
these, studying ““Dawn on the Hills of T‘ang,” 
is conducted by a Chinese, Mr. Y. L. Huang, 


formerly a professor in Nanking University. 





The University of Arkansas Association, 
in which there are 650 men students, has 
140 enrolled in Bible study and forty-four in 
mission study. The rooms of the Association 
have been attractively eauipped, and it has the 
enthusiastic support of the entire faculty. 





The number of members of the British Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union, who have 
sailed to the present date is 1,100. A care- 
ful examination of this number shows that 
about seventy per cent. of those who are free 
to sail have actually arrived on the mission 


field. 


Two hundred and eighty men were enrolled 
on Oct. 23rd in the Bible classes at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, while three days later 
University College, Toronto, had an enroll- 
ment of 400 men. Cornell University at the 
same date had the best enrolment in its his- 
tory. 








The aim of the ten mission study classes at 
Smith College, is to “measure success princi- 
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pally by the interest and earnestness displayed 
by the members.’’ Seven of the groups are 
employing text-books. The course on “Apolo- 
getics,”” under Professor Wood, is especially 
successful. 





Six Bible study institutes have been held 
recently in Ohio and four in Maine. So im- 
portant is this work becoming, that in Ohio 
it has been decided to engage for next year 
a special Bible study secretary who will give 
his entire time to furthering the cause in in- 
stitutions of the State. 





There has been a marked increase in the 
number of women students joining the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union during the last 
three months. In this period twenty-eight 
women have joined, as against a total of fifty- 
five women who joined during the whole of 
last year in British institutions. 





For the past three years a most successful 
missionary campaign has been carried on in 
different large towns of England among the 
Anglican Churches by a band of Cambridge 
men. ‘This autumn the campaign was held in 
Nottingham. Forty-six parishes were visited 
and 250 meetings were addressed. 





During the visit of W. D. Weatherford 
at Henderson College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas, twenty-two men and ten women accepted 
Christ. The Bible study work for the year 
was started with more than half the men in 
college enrolled. Plans were laid for a full 
representation at the Nashville Convention. 





The Georgia State Normal School Asso- 
ciation has a record-breaking membership this 


year. Every man in college except one is a 
member of the Association, and every man is 
in a Bible class. Last year every man be- 
came a Christian before commencement. 
There are about fifty men in College, all pre- 
paring to teach. 





There has been very marked progress for 
several years past among the British Women’s 
Colleges in the matter of missionary study. 
Last year there were study meetings in eighty- 
six colleges, with a total membership of 1,000. 
This fact indicates that about ten per cent. of 
all British women students are engaged in 
missionary study. 


The Medical Department of Vanderbilt 
University has six Bible classes which meet in 
boarding houses. One-sixth of the member- 
ship is made up of men not Christians. The 
devotional meeting of the Department com- 
bines the devotional element with the normal 
class idea, the leader presenting carefully the 
Bible lesson for the following week. 





At the Woman’s Medical College, in 
Philadelphia, a mission study class work is 
being conducted, the course being upon India, 
and the leaders, Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, 
formerly a missionary in that empire, and Miss 
Jenkins. An enrolment of forty-three has al- 
ready been secured, which is unusually large 
so early in the year in a medical school. 





From Pennsylvania come the following 
items as to Bible study work: Juniata College 
has sixty men enrolled; Lafayette reports 110 
in Bible study; Washington and Jefferson 
Academy has in these classes every student 
living in the dormitory, forty-three in all; while 
at Western University, where no Association 
exists, there is an enrolment of forty-seven. 





A recent development in the Australasian 
Student Christian Unions has been the estab- 
lishment of classes for the study of modern 
social problems among the graduate men of 
the principal universities in that part of the 
world. The Reverend Principal Harper, of 
St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, is compiling a 
text-book on the needs and problems of home 
mission work in Australia. 





An interesting feature of the monthly lead- 
ers’ meeting of the Bible study department of 
the Vanderbilt University Association is the 
inclusion of one strong member from each 
group who is not yet a leader. The plan 
now is to so organize the Bible groups that 
each of them will have one man who is equally 
responsible with the leader for the organization 
and success of that group. 





In connection with a visit in November to 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
North Carolina at Raleigh by Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford, twenty-six students expressed 
their determination to enter the Christian life. 
The names of these students were given to a 
committee of pastors of the city in order that 
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they might cooperate in leading them to be- 
come members of churches. 

A great impetus has been given to the work 
at the University of Georgia by securing for 
the first time a man to give part time as sec- 
retary of the Association. Already seventy- 
five men have entered Bible study, and a num- 
ber of fraternities have taken up the work. 
At a recent visit by Mr. Weatherford there 
were a number of conversions and many 
others were deeply interested. 


‘That student volunteers must be ready to 
endure even death for Christ’s sake, is illus- 
trated in the recent Lien Chou massacre. Dr. 
Eleanor Chesnut, who volunteered at Chicago 
in 1893, and John Rogers Peale, a Lafayette 
volunteer of 1900, who had been on the field 
only a few days, were among the martyrs. 
Dr. E. C. Machle, who volunteered when in 
Jefferson Medical College, escaped, but his 
wife and daughte: were slain. 


Duning the college year 1905-6, 209 stu- 
dents joined the British Volunteer Union. This 
is the largest number who have joined during 
any year for the last nine years. Among sev- 
eral influences which were at work in produc- 
ing this result, not by any means the least was 
the successful tour of Mr. R. P. Wilder. This 
is the first time since he founded the British 
Volunteer Movement, in 1892, that Mr. 
Wilder has paid an extended visit to the 
British college field. 


At the Manchester, New Hampshire, City 
Association, about thirty catalogues of prom- 
inent colleges were secured last spring and 
placed in the Association reading room. These 
were intended for the use of boys and young 
men who were in the preparatory stage of 
education, and are much appreciated by those 
for whom they are intended. It is reported 
that one or two of the young men have de- 
cided to go to college as a result of having 
these catalogues before them. 





Dr. J. C. McCracken, one of the best 
known football men and athletes of the United 
States, will sail soon for Canton, China, to or- 
ganize, if feasible, a medical school in afhlia- 
tion with the Canton Christian College. A 
year will be devoted to a study of the situa- 
tion, after which it is hoped that Dr. Mc- 


Cracken and Dr. Woods, also of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will be the first repre- 
sentatives of the University in a medical col- 
lege to be supported by its graduates and un- 
derclassmen. 

The Volunteer Band at Oberlin College in- 
troduced a novelty in its work this year by 
giving a general reception to the members of 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association cabinets and the for- 
eign missionaries in the town. Over 100 were 
present, about equally divided among the vol- 
unteers, missionaries and students. This 
bringing together all of the leading Christian 
workers of the college under the auspices of the 
Missionary Department has given fresh im- 
petus to the missionary activities. 


Miss Mina Lou Blunt, who served as 
a traveling secretary for the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for two years, sailed on No- 
vember | 6th for Japan, where she will engage 
in evangelistic work among the women of 
Southern Japan in connection with the mis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Miss Blunt is a graduate of the Pea- 
body Normal College of Nashville, Tenn., and 
last year, in further preparation for her work 
abroad, she studied at the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School of New York. 


Three groups are engaged in mission study 
at Shurtleff College, Upper Allton, Ill. Their 
plan is to take a biographical course and af- 
terward a general course upon the countries 
studied. Thus, “The Price of Africa” is 
followed by a study of “Daybreak in the 
Dark Continent,”” and in the case of China, 
‘Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom” is 
followed by “Dawn on the Hills of T‘ang.” 
The third group is studying home missions. It 
is planned at the conclusion of these courses 
to begin immediately upon further studies. 





‘*Hongkong’s Young Men,” published 
weekly by the Chinese Department of the As- 
sociation in that city, is a new venture in 
Asiatic journalism and promises much for the 
Association’s future. It is bilingual, and the 
first issue contains interesting notes on night 
schools, day schools, members’ tea, the Ath- 
letic Club, English services, open-air preach- 
ing, evangelistic meetings, Sunday evening 
Bible classes, the Association choir and or- 
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chestra, and aquatic sports. C. C. Rutledge, 
intercollegiate secretary of Philadelphia in 
1903, was the judge at the sports. 

The Student Aandi Conference of the 
Maritime Provinces was held at Acadia Uni- 
versity, Oct. 26-29, with sixty delegates 
present. Under the leadership of Mr. W. H. 
linker of New York, who was effectively 
aided by Secretary F. G. Marshall, the meet- 
ings for conference were most helpful. The 
delegates who opened most of the topics with 
papers brought a wealth of experience to the 
gathering that will be invaluable. Addresses 
by strong pastors, like L. D. Morse, D. K. 
Giant, H. F. Waring, and Dr. Trotter, as 
well as those by Dr. McDonald and Pro- 
fessor Andrews, still further aided the Asso- 
ciation cause. 

The University of Missouri Association’s 
building movement is being carried on with 
the utmost possible despatch. For a $50,000 
building, approximately $42,000 has been 
pledged, and $2,100 cash is now to the 
credit of the building movement. Mr. C. F. 
Karnopp, the Association’s new secretary, is 
pushing this, as well as directing the work 
of the largest corps of trained workers that 
the Association has ever had. ‘he aim is to 
secure 400 members and the same number 
in the Bible study classes. A departure from 
the beaten path was made in employing Rev. 
C. M. Sharpe, of the Christian Church Bible 


College, to train the class leaders. 





Virginia reports that ten Associations 
have this year organized leaders’ train- 
ing classes, some of the leading professors 
throughout the State having undertaken this 
important branch of Christian service. Recent 
reports indicate that these classes are doing 
much to better the quality of Bible study. The 
State Union of Volunteers is inaugurating 
some vigorous deputation work on the part of 
the student volunteers at the strongest centers. 
Already the Richmond College Band, which 
this year numbers five students, has sent two 
of its members to Fork Union Military Acad- 
emy, where two mission study classes were or- 
ganized for the first time in the history of the 
institution. 

Dr. Li Bi-cu, a young Chinese woman re- 
cently graduated from the Woman’s Medical 


College of Philadelphia and now returning to 
China as a missionary of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, had a most interesting 
experience recently on a suburban train near 
Chicago. The engine struck a Russian track 
laborer, and the injured man was carried into 
the baggage car for first-aid treatment. To a 
brakeman who went through the coaches look- 
ing for a physician, the young Chinese woman 
offered her services. A missionary sermon 
could be preached from a photograph, had it 
been taken, of the Chinese Christian physician 
giving emergency, aid to an injured Russian 
workman in an American baggage car. 





On Oct. 20, 21, the third annual Con- 
necticut Valley Student Missionary Confer- 
ence was held at Mt. Holyoke College. 
Fourteen schools and colleges belonging to 
the Association were represented by some 450 
delegates. The addresses by Dr. Lloyd, of 
the Episcopal Board of Missions, Dr. Zwe- 
mer, of Arabia, Rev. J. B. Rodgers, of the 
Philippines, the president of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo, and Mr. Beach, of the Volun- 
teer Movement, were stimulating and help- 
ful, as were the words of welcome from Presi- 
dent Wooley. The conference on mission ac- 
tivities of the colleges, on Saturday morning, 
was unusually suggestive, and evidenced much 
thoughtfulness concerning missions at these 
New England institutions. 





The Student Committee of Ohio has organ- 
ized a missionary committee and an evangelis- 
tic committee to assist in promoting these de- 
partments in the colleges. The State has 
been divided into six districts, in each of which 
there is a member of each of these commit- 
tees. These members are students who serve 
without compensation; they strengthen the 
phase of work for which they are responsible 
in each of the seven or eight colleges of their 
districts by correspondence and visits to the 
colleges made on Saturday and Sunday. This 
serves to stimulate the work in all the Associa- 
tions, and gives the college in which the com- 
mittee man is a student the advantage of hav- 
ing a member who has made a comparative 
study of the Association work through famil- 
larity with what is done in several institu- 
tions. 





The first student Young Men’s Christian 


Association to be founded in Asia, connected 
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with Jaffna College, in Ceylon, has attained 
its majority, having been established in | 884. 
Its last annual report shows a membership 
which includes practically every student in the 
college, though seventy are only associate 
members. Ihe scope of the Association’s 
work is suggested by the list of committees, 
some of which are as useful as they are novel. 
Missionary, Sunday-school, reading room, 
athletics, and prayer meetings committees are 
common here; but the outdoor meetings com- 
mittee, and that which goes under the name 
of garden committee, evidence an aggressive- 
ness which American students might emulate, 
while the “personal piety committee’’ shows 
by its work, if not on its face, a reality of 
Christian experience which is often wanting 
among students in this hemisphere. 





A successful campaign has been carried on 
this year to secure an Association building for 
Queen’s College, Hong Kong. This is a 
government institution with nearly 1,500 stu- 
dents, of whom more than ninety per cent. are 
Chinese. There is but one lot available for a 
site for the building, and the government has 
given the Association of the city of Hong 
Kong an option on this at a reduced price. 
The cost of the land will be nearly $10,000 
gold, which will be raised by the Chinese, one 
Chinese gentleman having already pledged 
$5,000, and offered cooperation in getting the 
balance. The building will cost about $1 7,- 
500 gold, which has been practically pledged 
in Great Britain and America. Queen’s Col- 
lege has no dormitories and the men living in 
boarding houses are exposed to the fiercest 
temptations. The building will prove a great 
help in bringing the influence of Christ to these 
students. 





A letter from South Africa, recently re- 
ceived at the office of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, brings the news that the 
summer conference of the South African Stu- 
dent Movement marked a great advance in 
many respects over any of its predecessors. 
In previous years the delegates have been en- 
tertained by the people of the town in which 
the conference was held. This year for the first 
time the conference was self-entertaining; and 
still not only were 450 delegates actually 
present, but at least 100 had to be asked to 
remain away because of lack of accommoda- 
tions. The length of the conference was ex- 


tended from three to six days. Much more 
emphasis than ever before was placed on the 
training features of the program. Model 
Bible study groups were conducted daily, as 
well as classes in missions and personal work. 
Plans for the next year call for large advances 
in Bible and mission study and for the inau- 
guration of work among the “poor whites” of 
the country. 





On account of the yellow fever, which de- 
layed the opening of some of the colleges in 
the Southwest, and in order to enable a larger 
number of students from that region to attend 
the Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in Nashville, Tennessee, it has been de- 
cided not to hold the Southwestern Student 
Conference at Ruston this year. Instead of 
the usual Conference, arrangements have been 
made to hold a brief meeting of the students 
of the Southwest at Nashville immediately 
following the Volunteer Convention for the 
purpose of considering practical problems in 
connection with the student Association work 
of that region. In this way a larger number 
of young men in the Southwest will be able 
to attend the Volunteer Convention and will 
also be able to get the practical training in 
student Association work which will be given 
in the conference following the Convention 
than would be possible if the Southwestern 
colleges were asked to send delegates both to 
Ruston during the Christmas holidays and to 
Nashville in February. 





At the invitation of the State Executive 
Committee of the Association of Virginia, a 
conference of college professors was held re- 
cently at the University of Virginia. Twenty- 
one professors from fourteen institutions were 
in attendance. Three sessions were held of 
two hours each, a list of the topics for discus- 
sion having previously been sent to each dele- 
gate. A study of the religious problems of 
students, a discussion of a professor’s sphere 
of influence with the individual student, and 
a frank criticism of Association methods, were 
among the more helpful features of the con- 
ference. The discussions were informal, but 
animated, and it was unanimously decided to 
repeat the conference on a larger scale next 


year. Mr. Mott was present during the 
closing hour. The after effects have been 
noticeable. One professor remarked _ that 


twice within his experience had he been made 
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to realize the value of student work, once at 
Asheville and again at this conference. A 
member of the faculty of a theological semi- 
nary returned to devote half an hour to report- 
ing the proceedings of the conference to the 
student body, a plan that was followed by 
several professors at their various chapel 
services. A leading university professor upon 
his return did much to arouse the members 
of his leaders’ Bible class to a sense of their 
responsibility as soul winners. 





Bishop James W. Bashford, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, who was elected by 
the General Conference of 1904, and who 
now has his episcopal residence in Shanghai, 
China, was the president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University from 1889 until his election to the 
episcopacy. When Bishop Bashford went to 
the Far East, he naturally took especial interest 
in the alumni of his University. A recent 
number of the Ohio Wesleyan Transcript con- 
tains a long article from Bishop Bashford, 
giving facts about the alumni and former stu- 
dents of Ohio Wesleyan who are now in China 
and the Philippine Islands. “Twenty-six indi- 
viduals are mentioned in all, seventeen of 
whom are in mission work, and seven more are 
leaders in educational work for the Chinese or 
United States governments. After setting 


forth the work of each of the twenty-six, 
Bishop Bashford concludes his article as fol- 
lows: 

“T think it will be generally conceded by 
their fellow students that the representatives 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University now in 
Asia maintained a good average in scholar- 
ship during their college courses, and that they 
were young people of superior character. But 
neither they nor their friends at home would 
claim that this group of twenty-six Oriental 
representatives embraced all the most brilliant 
students of their respective classes. But if the 
students of the Ohio Wesleyan University will 
compare the record of these twenty-six leaders 
in the Orient with any equal number of 
graduates of the same age now working in 
America, they will become convinced that 
our graduates in the United States are not 
enjoying the same opportunities for far-reach- 
ing influence which our representatives in the 
Pacific basin enjoy. Will not the same pioneer 
spirit which brought our parents and grand- 
parents across the Alleghenies to create the 
civilization of the Mississippi Valley, and 
which brought their ancestors across the At- 
lantic to create the civilization of the Western 
Continent, bring the most consecrated and en- 
terprising graduates during the next ten or 
fifteen years into the Pacific basin to trans- 
form the civilization of the Orient >” 


New Missionaries Needed for 1906 


ROM letters recently received from the secretaries of the foreign mission boards of Canada 
and the United States are taken the following facts as to the number of new missionaries 

to be sent out during 1906. Candidates for missionary service who are ready for appoint- 
ment should apply at their earliest convenience to their denominational boards for appoint- 
ment. Persons desiring further information concerning any of the openings mentioned below 
may write to F. P. Turner, General Secretary, 3 West 29th street, New York. If the num- 
ber of the paragraph is mentioned the name and address of the secretary will be sent imme- 


diately. 


1. The prospects are that for all of our fields we shall 
need from forty to fifty new missionaries. 


2. Our work calls for the following women for next 


year: Four physicians and two trained nurses for 
India; ten teachers for Japan, China, Burma, Assam, 
and India; four to labor among high caste Hindu and 


Mohammedan homes. 

3. We expect to send out during the year a married 
man to India, a married man to Bolivia, and an unmar- 
ried woman to India. 

4. Our Board intends to send to India during 1906 
one ordained man and one medical man and, possibly, 
an unmarried woman. 


5. We propose to send out during 1906 one married 
man to Japan and one married man to China; two 
single women to China; one single woman to Japan. 

6. We will send out next year three married men and 
five unmarried women. Two of these ladies are for 
school work in Japan; one for school work in China, 
and two for evangelistic work in China. 

7. Our needs for next year are for two professors, 
qualified for the science departments for colleges of our 
mission; one or two industria] superintendents (practi- 
cal farmers with the ability to handle machinery); and 


probably twelve ordained men and one medical man; 
also women pliysicians. 


8. The following imperative calls for men have been 
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esented by the mission, conference m the field, and 3. We shall send out four or tive new missionaries 
recognized by the Executive Committee of our Board: before the end of 1906. We shall need at least one 
Seven men for Burma; two for Assam; five for South married man for the New Ilebrides; one married man 
India; nine for China; one for Japan; two for Africa; for British Guiana; one married man for Korea; one 
five for the Philippine Islands; one for Spain. Among married man for Trinidad. 
these five should be physicians, one a printer and four 27. We need five men for China, one of whom 
teachers. should be a doctor; three unmarried women for evan- 

9. We shall probably send out four or five new gelistic work; three men, and two unmarried women 
missionaries next year. for Korea; two men and two unmarried women for 

10. We shall send out next year one to Africa; two Japan; one teacher (man) and two teachers (women) 
to China; two to the Philippine Islands; all for evangel- tor Brazil; one teacher (woman) for Mexico; one man 
istic work. ind one unmarried woman for Cuba; one doctor and 

11. We shall send one unmarried woman to Shang one woman (colored) for our African mission. We 
hai, one to Buenos Ayres, and one to India. have had great difficulty in securing a man for high 

12. We are proposing to send out new missionaries school work in Brazil, and a woman for a girls’ school 
during the coming year as follows: Three married in the same country. 
men: three unmarried men; two unmarried women. 28, Next year we shall need for China one ordained 

13. During 1906 we shall need two married men; one man (married) who is competent to give theological 
physician (woman); one assistant for hospital work; instruction; one medical missionary; one thoroughly 
ind nine other workers There is a need in Alaska trained teacher. For India an ordained missionary 
for a superintendent, a matron, and a teacher, (married); for Japan, an ordained man for evangelistic 

14. We expect to send out three married men: one work. In all, five men, at least three of whom should 
single man; two single women. be married. In addition, we should send at once a 

15. We shall send out during 1906 one married ma: medical woman to our hospital in Arabia. 
ind one unmarried woman. 20. We shall try to send out seven new missionaries 

16. We shall probably send out during 1906 two next year 
married men and two unmarried women for evangelis 30. We expect to send out four missionaries during 
tic work in Indi We need also a medical missionary. 1906; two should be married men, one unmarried man 

17. We shall ser to India during 1906 one married ind one unmarried woman. We are having difficulty 
mat in securing a medical man for Africa. 

18. We shall send out during 1906 probably eighteen 31. We expect to send out ten missionaries next 
new missionaries. We need several new men at this vear; four men and six women. 
time for ou rk in Japan. 32. We expect to send out one unmarried woman as 

19. We expect to send out twenty-five new mission- 1 teacher to the Vhilippines and one unmarried woman 
aries next year. ‘The ordained men should have full to China, 
theological educati 33. We expect to send out ten new missionaries 

0. Our need for next year may be summarized as mmarried women) during 1906. 
follow For Africa, one ordained man. For China, 34. We would like to send out immediately an un- 
eighteen ordained men for evangelistic work; five lay married woman to India, 
men tor teaching positions; tour physicians (men); two 35. We need iust now two inmarried women, one a 
physicians (women); nineteen unmarried women. For or for India and the other an evangelist for Korea. 
Japan fourteen ordained men; sixteen unmarried 13. We expect to send out eight missionaries during 
vomet For Brazil, three ordained mer For the 1906, 

Philippines, six rdained men: one physician: one >>. We will send out during 1906 two unmarried 

iyman (practi mechanic who can superintend build- women, an unmarried man and a married man to 
ing of house ind look after supplies of food for in \frica. 

terior stations and other practical work of this kind): 38. We shall need for 1906 two ordained men (mar- 

three unmarried men For Cuba, two ordained men. ried) and four unmarried women. 

For Mexico, three ordained men. For Porto Rico. two 0. We shall need for 1906 four or five unmarried 

wdained men. men to go as teachers. 

21. Next vear we will send one man to Cuba: one to i”. We need a voung woman to do social settlement 
Mexico (both for evangelistic work): two unmarried woik in Hawaii. The main features of the work are 
vomen to Japan tor evangelistic work: one woman to that of a dispensary, house-to-house visiting, mothers’ 
China for evangelistic and one for educational work: meetings, sewing school, and evening meetings f 
one medical man and one man for evangelistic work to various kinds. 

Korea $1. During 1906, it is our plan to send out new mis 
” During 1906 we hope to send out from four to sionaries as follows: To .\laska, one unmarried man: 
unmarried women to China. to China, one unmarried man, one married man, one 
23. We hope to send out during 1906 at least ten un- unmarried woman (trained nurse), one medical mission 

married women We have great difficulty in securing ary (married man). 

omen physicians. 42. During the coming year we shall send mission 

24. It is probable that we shall need at least fifty aries out as follows: To India, married man: unmar- 
new missionaries (including wives). Our greatest need ried woman (physician); unmarried trained nurse, 
is for ordained met We need immediately the follow- and two unmarried women for work in orphanages; one 
ing: A man to take charge of a training school fot married man for evangelistic work. To Porto Rico, 


Christian workers in China; an ordained man for me evangelist and one teacher. We have had difficulty 
evangelistic work; two ordained men for Africa; two in finding medical missionaries. 

physicians, one for China and one for Persia. 43. .\ trained nurse who is qualified to become the 
25. We shall send out three men and two women. superintendent of the Women’s and Children’s Hospi- 
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tal, located at Inuvil, Ceylon. She should be thoroughly 
jualified professionally; a woman of strong Christian 
character, not over thirty years of age, and with the 
experience and ability which are necessary for one who 
will act as superintendent of the hospital and train 
the native nurses. It will be necessary to learn the 
language. Apply to F. P. Turner, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 

$4. Two missionaries (men) for Japan; one for 
educational work and one for evangelistic work. The 
man for educational work should be a college graduate 
and should know something of German; these men 
are needed immediately. Apply to F. P. Turner, 3 West 
29th Street, New York City. 


45. The Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church needs five teachers for Porto 
Rico, and a number for work among the Mountaineers 
and in New Mexico and Utah. 


The qualifications are that the applicant must be an 
active Christian, must be in good health, must have at 
least a high school education, and must either have had 
some experience in teaching or else had normal train- 
ing. All teachers are expected to remain with the 
Board three years, if their work is satisfactory. For 
further information, and application blanks, address 
Superintendent of School Work, Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Reviews 


“The Moslem Doctrine of God.’ By Rev. 
Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 1905. Cloth, 45 cents. 


The author states that his idea is, “not to 
sketch the theological views of Moslems in 
Liverpool, nor of the reformers of Islam in 
India, but of the vast orthodox majority of 
the people, both learned and _ illiterate.” 
‘Nearly all writers take for granted that the 
God of the Koran is the same being and has 
like attributes as Jehovah, or as the Godhead 
of the New Testament. Especially is this true 
of the rationalistic students of Islam in Ger- 
many and England. Is this view correct?” 

The standpoint is that of an aggressive mis- 
sionary who has an intense interest in the prac- 
tical bearings of his subject and writes a frank 
polemic. This, combined with forms of 
theological statement more common. thirty 
years ago than now, may at first be contrasted 
unfavorably with the more judicial tone of 
recent writers. The author quotes with ap- 
proval those writers who have been most strict 
in their criticisms of Islam. But he is also 
ready to qualify and concede, and he gives us 
a view of things as they are that we surely 
need. He strikes with force at the most 
central and fatal weaknesses of Islam,—the 
failure to sense the Divine Fatherhood, the love 
of God, and a holiness and justice free from 
all arbitrariness, as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
He is far better prepared to treat these sub- 
jects than those who have not had his long ex- 
perience of personal contact, or who have no 
more inner sense of vital Christianity than 
Moslems themselves. Chapters IV, VII, and 
VIII, discussing respectively the attributes of 
Allah, fatalism, and the summary, will, per- 


haps, be found most useful. These should 
certainly be read by every college student who 
undertakes to study Islam. 


“Missions from the Modern View.” By 
Robert A. Hume. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1905. Cloth, $1.25 


net. 


One of Queen Victoria’s last acts was to 
bestow honor upon a man who was born in 
her Indian Empire, and whose adult life has 
been one of its most gracious regenerating 
factors. This missionary statesman gives to 
the public in the present volume some of the 
convictions and principles that have made his 
apostolic career so notable. As one might 
surmise from the title, there are some ideas 
in this volume which would not have been 
penned by Carey and Judson in the early 
days of Indian missions; and yet there is life 
and movement and: sympathy here that one 
looks for in vain in their writings. Any 
Christian who not only reads but quietly pon- 
ders Dr. Hume’s chapters will rise from his 
meditations with a larger view of God and 
with a saner conception of His greatest unfin- 
ished work. Two of the chapters have to do 
with Hinduism, but the rest of the volume 
might have been written for other Asiatic mis- 
sion fields, and hence are stimulating reading 
to prospective missionaries. Those on “*Mis- 
sions and Sociology” and “Missions and 
Psychology” are particularly suggestive, and 
they ought to be formative in many mission- 
ary lives. If the volume had no other chapter 
than its concluding picture of “‘How Gan- 
garam Became Acquainted with God,”’ its 
worth would be beyond that of many mission- 
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ary volumes. The simplicity of the Cospel 
as here set forth will affect every reader's con- 
ception of God, and will modify many a mis- 
sionary’s future preaching. Church and stu- 
dent audiences by the score have been moved 
by its simple recital, and now it and the almost 
equally effective chapters preceding it go forth 
to a wider usefulness. 


‘“‘Missionsregungen in der Deutschen Stu- 
dentenschaft: Vortrage und Bericht von 
der Dritten Allgemeinen Studenten Mis- 
sionskonferenz.”’ Halle: 1905. 136 


pages, paper cover. 


This interesting report of the third General 
Students’ Missionary Conference held in 
Germany for German students is worthy of 
note for three reasons. 

(1) It proves beyond a doubt the growth 
of missionary interests in German University 
life. At the four days’ Conference, April 
26-30, there were 174 delegates from all the 
universities except Freiburg, Giessen, Ko- 
nigsberg, Kiel, Munster and Wurzburg,— 
i. e., fifteen universities were represented. 
Other delegates, speakers, and pastors made 
the total of registered delegates 300. The 
medical and technical schools were represent- 
ed, as well as the academic and theological 
departments. As the preface states, “God 
has begun His work in the student world of 
Germany.” 

(2) One notes here a novelty and incisive- 
ness in the treatment of the time-worn topics 
of a missionary conference. ‘This is especially 
true of the address of Dr. Warneck on Prayer 
for Missions, in which he shows how much 
harder it is to pray than to give for the King- 
dom, because the qualifications for the former 
are so much higher. A striking analysis is 
given of the topics of prayer for missions, 
which deserves to be reprinted in English. 
Even some of the old topics are put in a new 
light, e. g., “Our Share in the Common 
Debt,” ““The Evangelization of the World, 
God's Will,” ““The Contents of Our Genera- 
tion,” etc. Special sessions were held for 
theological and medical students and also one 
for the scientific and technical men, where 
“Missions and Colonial Expansion’’ was dis- 
cussed. 

(3) The Conference addresses have a 
strong spiritual note, and there is no doubt 
that the result of this gathering will be in ac- 
cordance with the words written over the 


gallery where they met in the large audi- 
torium of the Hotel Kronprinz, “Ut Omunes 
Unum Sint; ut Credat Mundus.”’ All stu- 
dents in America who read German will do 
well to buy a copy of this stirring message. 


“John Chinaman at Home: Sketches of Men, 
Manners, and Things in China.” By Rev. 
E. J. Hardy, M.A. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Cloth, $2.50, net. 


Readers of ‘“‘How to Be Happy Though 
Married”’ will know what to expect from the 
genial Chaplain of H. B. M. Forces in Hong- 
kong. Ihe same style pervades this volume 
that so attracted readers of his earlier venture. 
In some respects a man is ideally prepared for 
his task, who has lived on China’s fringe for 
years and who knows the country through oc- 
casional journeys in it and its people partly 
from observation and largely by reading the 
best authorities. At any rate, Mr. Hardy 
writes with the air of freshness, which is the 
best excuse for books by travelers who have 
been “‘two days in Hongkong and one in Can- 
ton,”’ and he adds thereto an alertness of ob- 
servation and a carefulness of statement that 
one would look for in a weathered resident of 
the Far East. After laughing at the author’s 
sly humor and looking through his spectacles 
at Hongkong, Tientsin, Peking, Canton, 
Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow, and after 
sharing his steamer as he sails up the West 
River and the Yang-tzu, the reader settles 
down to the real business of the volume, which 
is to tell the unlearned a thousand things about 
the country and the people which they wish 
to know, but which they will not wade 
through dull encyclopedic works to ascertain. 
The ordinary reader would find it difficult to 
raise a question about things Chinese which 
does not find an answer here, unless it be along 
economic lines. “Two chapters are especially 
worthy of perusal, the one on ‘‘Missionaries” 
and the closing one entitled, ““As the Chinese 
See Us.”’ Mr. Hardy wrote the former chap- 
ter, not because he “held a brief for mission- 
aries,” but for the reason that “I wish to ad- 
vance some extenuating circumstances from my 
experiences in China why all the missionaries 
in that country should not be hanged.” The 
numerous illustrations are quite out of the 
ordinary, and this with the author’s inimitable 
style and the omnibus character of its informa- 
tion make it easily one of the very best vol- 
umes on China for the average reader. 





